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AN EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 


ELIZABETH RIEFSTAHL 


HE Brooklyn Museum acquired 
from the estate of Joseph Brummer 
in 1947 a fragment of limestone re- 

lief of unusual subject and style.' The 

fragment is small, and the scene depicted 
on it is incomplete. All that is left is the 
representation in sunk relief of the head 
and upper body of a man with out- 
stretched arm. The relief has been badly 
damaged by salts—indeed was so thor- 
oughly impregnated with them when it 
came into the Museum that it seemed 
doubtful whether it could be saved. After 
careful treatment 


> 


sound condition.? 


the stone is now in 
Much of the original 
surface had, however, been altered, and 
there was, of course, nothing left of the 
color with which the figure was once 
clothed. Yet the sensitive carving is stil] 
evident, and it is apparent that we have 
in this relief not only a masterpiece of sig- 

' Brooklyn Museum, 47.120.1. Limestone, 31.3 x 
14.4 cm 


? The relief was immersed in water for three succes- 
sive days, and the water tested for salt and changed 
every three hours. At the end of that period the water 
still showed a small amount of salt, but it was consid- 
ered dangerous to leave the stone any longer in the 
water. After removal, the entire surface was impreg- 
nated with cellulose acetate. The stone now seems to 
be in sound condition, and the acetate will probably 
render the salts inactive 
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nificant line but one of the rare Egyptian 
attempts at individual portraiture. 

The face is that of a man with a shrewd 
and rather humorous expression, on which 
age has left visible marks (Pls. I-11). His 
forehead is furrowed, his cheek deeply 
lined; his upper lip is shrunken; his long 
nose stands out prominently, and his chin 
is sharp; his face muscles sag, and his 
Adam’s apple is clearly defined. His body 
shows the sparseness of wiry old age. The 
collar bones protrude sharply, as do the 
tendons of his skinpy wrist; his fingers are 
bony, tise joints of his thumb are very evi- 
dent, and the markings of his open palm 
are clearly delineated. He seems to have 
become a bit careless of his appearance, 
for his sparse locks straggle over his 
temple from under his wig. 

Nothing is known of the provenance of 
this piece,’ and there is not enough left of 
the inscription that was over the old 
gentleman’s head to furnish a clue to 
where he came from, who he was, or when 
he lived. From his dress and attitude, | 
assume that he was an Egyptian of some 

sit was bought by the late Joseph Brummer from a 
Paris dealer in 1921. As will be shown later, it must, 


however, have been iri Egypt, either in situ or in the 
hands of a dealer, at least ten years earlier 
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standing, and I believe he must have lived 
at the end of the Eighteenth or the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Dynasty. While 
we know that the portrait must have come 
from the Memphite region, for William J. 
Young, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, who has kindly examined the piece, 
has identified the stone as originating in 
the general vicinity of Gebel Massara, 
slightly south of the Tura quarries, we 
cannot assume that the person repre- 
sented was buried there. He may have 
been merely in the entourage of another, 
perhaps more celebrated, personage who 
had a tomb in the Memphite cemetery. 

Representations of old age are rare in 
Egyptian art, as are representations of 
any deformity.* They are found, however, 
in almost every period. In Old Kingdom 
sculpture-in-the-round, the tendency is to 
show the subject in the full vigor and 
power of manhood. In reliefs he may 
sometimes be represented as a solid citizen 
in middle life, with thickened neck, over- 
developed breasts, and a “corporation,” 
but a person of consequence rarely shows 
any of the marks of great age. Even faces 
that have sufficient individuality to be 
recognizable likenesses are not drawn in 
detail. Living has not left its lines upon 
them. 

It is quite another thing with humble 
folk. In Old Kingdom tombs one finds rep- 
resentations of simple people marked by 
age or toil or suffering, such as the bald 
and meager shepherd in the mastaba of 
Kai-em-ankh at Giza; the skinny old 
man with lined face, sunken cheeks, and 
prominent ribs, who carries a yoke from 
which hang trays of offerings, depicted on 

‘On representations of old age in Egyptian art see 
Spiegelberg, “‘Die Darstellung des Alters in der 
iilteren igyptischen Kunst vor dem Mittleren Reich,” 
ZAS, LIV (1918), 67-71, and references there cited 
See also Davies, The Tomb of Pwyemré at Thebes (New 
York, 1923), II, 73-77 

5 Junker, Giza IV (Vienna, 1940), Taf. XIII, opp 
p. 86. 


an Old Kingdom relief in Berlin; or the 
remarkable Fifth Dynasty relief recently 
discovered at Saqqara, showing the tragi- 
cally emaciated nomad victims of a long- 
ago famine.’ 

In the Middle Kingdom, representa- 
tions on reliefs of toil-worn age are even 
more frequent; one finds them not rarely, 
for example, in the rock tombs at Meir. 
And one begins to find also those por- 
trayals of foreigners with lined and 
weather-beaten faces that become so fre- 
quent in scenes of battle and captivity in 
New Kingdom paintings and reliefs—so 
frequent that when one sees a deeply 
seamed countenance such as that in the 
Brooklyn relief one instinctively asks if 
the person represented may not be a for- 
eigner. Middle Kingdom sculpture-in-the- 
round sometimes represents upper-class 
Egyptians—even royalty—as of rather 
advanced years. Heads of the aging Sen- 
wosret III, in the Louvre, the British Mu- 
seum, and Cairo, for example, show the 
king with a lined, sagging, and weary face. 
And in the Saite period this type of por- 
traiture is sometimes carried to almost 
photographic realism.*® 

In the New Kingdom the tendency to 
express age or character by reproducing 
the lines of the face is more evident. One 
could cite numerous representations from 
that period of toil-worn fellahin, nomads, 
shepherds, workmen, sorrowful blind mu- 
sicians, wailing mourners, foreigners dying 
in battle or grieving in bondage, whose 
faces are marked by age, hardship, or emo- 
tion. Our old gentleman does not fall into 
any of these classes. He seems, as I have 

6 Schaefer, Von dgyptischer Kunst, 3. Aufl. (Leip 
zig, 1930), Taf. 15, 1. 

? Drioton, ‘‘Une representation de la famine sur un 
bas-relief égyptien de la Ve dynastie,"’ in Bulletin & 
l'Institut d’ Egypte, XXV (1943), 45-54 

* As, for instance, the head of Mentuemhet in 
Cairo, the relief of the blind harper in Alexandria, and 
the statue of an unknown man in Berlin (Weigall, 
Ancient Egyptian Works of Art |London, 1924}, DP 
319, 326-27). 
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indicated, to be a personage of some posi- 
tion. Yet even among Egyptians of stand- 
ing there are enough parallels to the 
seamed face of the old man in the Brook- 
lyn Museum to enable one to assign the 
piece to the New Kingdom and to narrow 
down the date to the late Amarna age or 
the very end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The dating of the piece is based on the 
following details: the style of dress and 
coiffure, the treatment of the lines in the 
face, the rendering of the collar bones, the 
open palm with lines, and the separated 
fingers. 

The dress, so far as visible, seems to be 

one which came into vogue during the late 
Eighteenth Dynasty. It consists of a tunic 
fitted close to the neck and with rather 
wide elbow sleeves horizontally pleated at 
the lower edge. Over this was usually 
worn an elaborately pleated kilt, which is, 
of course, not evident in the Brooklyn 
ragment. The wide-sleeved tunic is 
hardly met with before the Amarna pe- 
riod. In the tomb of Kha-em-het (temp. 
Amenhotep III) tunics have rather close- 
fitting elbow sleeves. In the tomb of Ra- 
mose, which, as is well known, was begun 
in the reign of Amenhotep III and finished 
under Akhnaton, most of the earlier reliefs 
show men’s tunics with narrow sleeves, 
usually without pleating, while the later 
ones show wider sleeves with pleated bor- 
ders. During and after the Amarna period, 
the sleeves grow more voluminous, and 
the pleated band sometimes reaches al- 
most to the shoulder. 

The style of the wig, likewise, is of the 
New Kingdom and seems to have been in 
fashion during a comparatively short pe- 
riod. It is parted in the middle, gently 
undulated, and tucked back of the ears to 
fall in locks trimmed to points on the 
shoulders; a third lock covers the nape of 
the neck. A similar wig is worn by the 
aged Amenhotep, son of Hapu, the famous 


minister of Amenhotep III, whose portrait 
statue was made, according to the inscrip- 
tion, when he was eighty years of age, late 
in the reign of his royal master, and set up 
in his honor during his lifetime at the 
temple of Amun in Karnak (PI. III). In 
the statue of Amenhotep, as in the Brook- 
lyn relief, the locks of the old man straggle 
over the temple from under the wig. Such 
locks, neat and ordered, appear from be- 
neath a different type of wig in several in- 
stances—for example, in the tomb of 
Ramose. I have not come across precisely 
the same type of wig previous to the latter 
part of the reign of Amenhotep III or sub- 
sequent to the reign of Ramses II. It oc- 
curs most frequently in reliefs of the 
Amarna period. Another honored old 
gentleman, Any, who died in the reign of 
Akhnaton, but had seen long service, un- 
der perhaps more than one of the Heretic 
King’s predecessors,’ is depicted on the 
stelae found in his tomb in a very similar 
wig. The central strand and exposed ears 
are repeatedly shown in the rock tombs of 
Amarna.'® 

Both the statue of Amenhotep, son of 
Hapu, and the stelae of Any show a simi- 
larity to the Brooklyn piece in the render- 
ing of the facial lines of age. Amenhotep 
has a deep furrow running from nose to 
mouth; the bony structure of his chin is 
prominent, and his collar bones stand out 
from his flattened chest. Any seems still 
more closely related to the Brooklyn re- 
lief. He has the same type of long, pointed 
nose, the same shrunken upper lip, and 
sharp, slightly protruding chin. In fact, he 
resembles our old gentleman so closely 
that I have only reluctantly abandoned 


*See Davies, The Rock Tombs of el Amarna, V 
(London, 1908), 9-11, Pls. XXI-XXIII 

1° See, among others, Davies, The Rock Tombs of el 
Amarna, I (London, 1903), Pls. VIII, XIII. Especially 
similar are the wigs of the courtiers in a fragment from 
a temple of Amenhotep IV at Hermopolis. See Roeder, 
“Die Ausgrabungen in Hermopolis im Friihjahr 
1939," ASAE, Vol. XX XIX (1939), Pl. CX XXIX, b 
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the idea of trying to prove that the Brook- 
lyn fragment might be some previously 
unknown portrait of Any himself. 

Our relief has two deep lines running 
from the nose to the corners of the mouth. 
For these, a number of New Kingdom 
parallels are available, beginning with a 
relatively early one, the sketch of Senmut, 
found by the Metropolitan Museum in his 
tomb (Pl. IV, A). Senmut is a somewhat 
younger man than the personage repre- 
sented on the Brooklyn fragment, but he, 
too, has furrowed cheek, prominent nose, 
and flabby underchin. In the tomb of 
Ramose is a representation of a “con- 
stable’’ with furrowed face which is remi- 
niscent of our old gentleman, down to the 
style of coiffure (Pl. IV, B).“ On a relief in 
Leiden from the Memphite tomb of Gen- 
eral Haremhab, a “hard-boiled” and rather 
vulgar officer (one is tempted to designate 
him as a top sergeant), who congratulates 
his superior on decorations received, also 
shows double-lined cheek and sagging un- 
derchin (Pl. V). Single lines from nose to 
chin are frequent in the Amarna period. 
They occur in the famous ebony head of 
Queen Tiy in Berlin and are almost the 
rule in portraits of the sickly Akhnaton. 

Such a treatment of collar bones as is 
found in the Brooklyn relief could occur 
only in a period influenced by the Amarna 
style. Collar bones are almost always indi- 
cated in seulpture-in-the-round in the Old 
Kingdom and rarely in reliefs. Notable ex- 
ceptions are the portraits on wooden pan- 
els of Hesy-re in Cairo, one of which also 
shows details of modeling, including deep 
facial furrows, that are unusual for the 
Old Kingdom. But only in the Amarna 
period does the collar bone take on an ex- 
aggerated calligraphic line such as that in 

1! Davies, The Tomb of the Vizier Ramose (London, 
1941), Pl. XXXII. The illustration in our Pl. IV, B, is 
after an early rubbing of this head reproduced in 


Villiers Stuart, Egypt after the War (London, 1883), 
Pl. XX1 


the Brooklyn fragment. Similar overem- 
phasis of the collar bone is frequent in re- 
lief portraits of Akhnaton and Nefertiti, 
where sometimes it is exaggerated to the 
point of caricature.” 

An arm extended with the hand palm 
outward seems in itself an unusual gesture 
in Egyptian art. But a rapid survey of re- 
liefs and paintings reveals that the gesture 
is known from the Old Kingdom on. In 
Old Kingdom reliefs, singers are habitual- 
ly shown with one arm extended, palm 
out, the other raised to the ear. Kagemni 
is represented in his mastaba at Saqqara 
with outflung open palm, perhaps to indi- 
‘ate the surrounding biographical text." 
In the painted mastaba of Kai-em-ankh a 
funerary priest presents offerings with 
right arm extended, palm out.'* Through- 
out Egyptian art the gesture is fairly 
usual for the presentation of offerings." It 
occurs more frequently, however, in the 
New Kingdom, where it is used, not only 
in presentation scenes, but as a gesture of 
introduction or acknowledgment or greet- 
ing or acclaim, or simply to indicate per- 
sons or objects to which attention should 
be drawn." 

Delineation of the lines of the open 
palm is very rare indeed. While it occurs 


i? E.g.,in the slab in Berlin (Ross, The Art of Egypt 
through the Ages |New York and London, 1931), p 


165) 


18 Firth and Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries (Cairo 
1926), Pl. VII 


'* Junker, Giza TV (Vienna, 1940), Taf. X VII, opp 
p. 96 


* Sculpture-in-the-round rarely shows the hand 
resting, palm upward, on the knee. See Ranke, ‘Ein 
ungewdhnlicher Statuentypus des Mittleren Reiches, 
in Miscellanea Gregoriana (Rome, 1941), pp. [161}-71 
The gesture in such sculptures seems to be one of 
supplication 


6 The “‘top sergeant’ in the Haremhab relief from 
Leiden (Pl. V) extends his right arm, palm out, & 
ward Haremhab. He is either congratulating the gen- 
eral on his freshly acquired honors or presenting the 
prisoners who wait behind him in charge of a second 
officer. Haremhab himself, in the same relief, acclaims 
the king with right arm raised, palm out 
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sometimes in Old Kingdom hieroglyphs," 
I have found but few other comparable in- 
stances; one is on a hand sculptured in the 
round from the studio of the sculptor 
Thutmose at Tell el-Amarna'® which 
shows not only the lines on the palm but, 
as in our relief, those at the finger joints. 
Another is the relief from the tomb of 
Haremhab in Leiden, already mentioned, 
where the hand of Haremhab, extended 
toward the king in a gesture of acclaifn, 
shows clearly the lines of the palm (PI. 
VI).° In the Brooklyn relief the palm 
shows three transverse lines instead of the 
usual two. Yet the impression of veri- 
similitude is greater than in the more ac- 
curately yet more summarily executed 
palm of Haremhab, and the wrinkles at 
the wrist of our old gentleman are well ob- 
served, as indeed is the wrinkled and 
shriveled ball of the thumb. 

It is equally rare to find the fingers of a 
hand separated. Usually, whatever the 
gesture, the hand is treated as a single 
unit, with fingers pressed close together. 
The only exceptions to this rule are in 
cases where the fingers are actually busy. 
Fingers of harp-players plucking the 
strings of instruments, of singers or dan- 
cers snapping their fingers in time to mu- 
sic, of artisans working at their crafts, are 
often shown with the digits separately and 
carefully rendered. An apparent instance 
of the hand with palm out and with open 
fingers in the tomb chapel of Yeduw 

W.S. Smith, A History of Egyptian Sculpture and 
Painting in the Old Kingdom (London, 1946), p. 281, 
Fig. 122 


'8 Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft, No 
52 (1913), Abb. 18, p. 40 

’Mr. John D. Cooney has called my attention to 
a comparable detail in a Middle Kingdom sculpture in 
Cairo of the type discussed by Ranke (see n. 15, 
above) reproduced by Engelbach, “‘Statuette of Yi 
from Elephantine,"’in Annales du Service des antiquités 
de U Egypte, XXXVII (1937), (1}-2, PL. [I]. In this, 
the upturned palms are inscribed, respestively, ‘‘offer- 
ings’ and “‘food,"’ the hieroglyphic characters suggest- 
ing the lines of the palm, and the lines at the finger 
joints are clearly shown 


(Giza 7102)*° is rendered dubious for com- 
parison by the fact that Yeduw has a stick 
or baton between his fingers. | know of 
only two instances of the open fingers in 
the New Kingdom. One is on a relief 
thought to be from the Memphite tomb of 
Haremhab, now in the Louvre, where the 
almost clawlike fingers of the upraised and 
turned-back hands of a group of mourners 
are rendered separately.*' The second is in 
the rock temple at Silsila, where, in the 
scene of Haremhab’s triumph, a Negro at 
the end of the line of captives preceding 
the king’s carrying chair is rather clumsily 
depicted with his arms raised high behind 
him and with the fingers of his hand, 
shown palm out, widely separated.” A 
third example is of a much later period 
the open hand with separated fingers of 
one of a group of mourners in the late 
tomb of Nespeqashuti at Thebes.** I have 
come across no other instances. 

Our old gentleman seems to have had 
both arms extended, for his right shoulder 
is higher than the left, and its drawing 
seems to indicate an outstretched arm. A 
very similar gesture is frequent in the late 
New Kingdom. In the tomb of Ramose, 
men with both arms upraised and palms 
out express exultation over Ramose’s re- 
ception into the kingdom of Osiris.** All 
through the rock tombs of Tell el-Amarna 


this gesture occurs as one of applause or 
acclaim, though usually with the hands 
seen in profile. But this gesture is not 
quite the same as that of our old gentle- 
man. In the former, the shoulders are at 
the same level, and the arms are bent at 


2° Smith, ep. cit., p. 252, Fig. 96 

2: Vandier, “‘Deux fragments de la tombe Mem- 
phite d'Horemhab conservés au Musée du Louvre,’ 
in Mélanges syriens offerts 4 Monsieur René Dussaud, 
II (Paris, 1939), Pl. II, opp. p. 816 

22 Wreszinski, Atlas, II (Leipzig, 1935), Taf. 162 

23 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Egyptian Expedition, 1922-23, Fig. 17, opp. p. 24 
This is perhaps of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 


* Davies, op. cit., Pl. XXIV. 
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the elbow to take the form of the ka sign. 
The gesture of our relief is much more like 
that in scenes of investiture, where the 
king bestows golden collars as a reward of 
merit, the recipient standing with both 
arms extended outward. 

But here the collars are wanting, and I 
prefer, though I cannot find an exact par- 
allel for the gesture, to envisage our old 
gentleman as presenting, with out- 
stretched hand, persons or gifts (which he 
indicates with the other hand flung to the 
rear) to some one who is sheltered in a 
shrine or other structure. I can see no ex- 
planation of the vertical, fluted band be- 
hind the old man’s arm, if it is not part of 
some such structure. 

Unfortunately, most of the kiosks or 
other buildings represented in reliefs have 
slender papyrus or lotus columns with no 
fluting. Exceptions are chapels with fluted 
columns depicted in some relief fragments 
of the time of Amenhotep III® and rather 
rare representations in relief or painting of 
the reed hut, the traditional Egyptian 
country shelter so often depicted in the 
Book of the Dead to house the deceased 
playing the funerary game of draughts. A 
representation in the tomb of Ken-Amin, 
earlier than the period to which we have 
assigned our piece, shows the boy-king 
Amenhotep II on the lap of his nurse, the 
mother of Ken-Amin, in the shelter of a 
reed hut. Several such huts are repro- 
duced in painted tombs of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. A reed hut houses a sacred bark 
in Tomb 45, and another shelters the 
owner and his family in Tomb 31 at 
Kurna.”’ In the painted tomb of Apy of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty the shelter oc- 
curs in a popular connection: a woman has 


% Borchardt, ‘‘Jubiliumsbilder,”” in ZAS, LXI, 
Taf. III, Nos. 10 and 38. 

% Davies, The Tomb of Ken-Amién at Thebes (New 
York, 1930), Pils. IX, IX-A. 

27 Davies, Seven Private Tombs at Kurna (London, 
1948), Pls. VII and XV. 


set up a bar in a reed hut for sailors on 
shore.** From the Amarna period comes a 
charming fragment of relief found by 
Petrie at Tell el-Amarna and now in the 
Louvre, which shows King Akhnaton 
dandling his queen on his knee in a reed 
hut.?* 

If we construe the fluted shaft as part 
of an edicule, we may perhaps explain the 
inverted cone to the right of it as some- 
thing hanging from its roof. Shrines some- 
times show lotus flowers and buds or 
something resembling grape clusters de- 
pending from their ceilings.*® These floral 
decorations are usually closely spaced and 
end at the same level, while our relief 
shows only the rounded end of a single 
object. However, relief fragments from 
the sun temple at Amarna in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art depict fruit and 
vines rather naturistically treated and 
irregularly spaced, which probably repre- 
sent real or artificial floral ornaments de- 
pending from a roof sheltering some miss- 
ing scene; and the rock tomb of Mery-R& 
at Amarna shows an intimate scene of the 
royal family feasting in a “garden kiosk” 
from the ceiling of which depend floral 
sprays of irregular length and spacing.” 

It seems possible, accordingly, that our 
old gentleman addresses himself to the 
king or some other personage seated in a 
kiosk or arbor, from the roof of which 
hang pendant flowers, real or imitated in 
fayence. It is true that the edicules shown 


28 Davies, Two Ramesside Tombs at Thebes (New 
York, 1927), pp. 57-58, Pls. XXX, XXXIV. 

** From the Amherst collection: Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge, The Amherst Collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities: Auction Catalogue (London, June 13, 
1921), No. 846, Pl. XIII. 

*° Lotus in the tomb of Kha-em-het (see Wreszin- 
ski, Atlas, I (Leipzig, 1923], Taf. 181); grape clusters 
in the tomb of Min-nakht (ibid., Taf. 278); lotus and 
buds in tomb of Ken-Amiin (Davies, The Tomb of Ken- 
Amin at Thebes). 

31 See C. Ransom Williams, ‘‘Wall Decorations of 
the Main Temple of the Sun at El ‘Amarnah,” in 
Metropolitan Museum Studies, I1, Part 2 (New York, 
1930), 135-51, esp. pp. 140—44 and Figs. 1-3. 
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in reliefs or paintings are always filled 
nearly to the walls with the personages or 
objects they shelter, while in the Brooklyn 
relief the old man extends his arm into a 
wide, empty space. This, however, may 
prove nothing except that the piece really 
belongs to the period of experimentation 
with traditional form, in which almost 
anything unexpected might happen. 

I am aware that much of the evidence I 
have offered falls short of exact proof. No 
inscription remains to help us out. We 
have not the slightest notion of who the 
old gentleman is, though he was probably 
a well-known personage—some “grand 
old man” of his period. It is, moreover, 
impossible to determine whether his por- 
trait comes from a stela or a temple or a 
tomb wall, though the last seems most 
probable. 

The only things that seem reasonably 
certain about the piece are its Memphite 
origin and its probable date. There are 
two other periods besides the turn of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in which similar por- 
traiture might be possible: the earlier 
Ramesside and the Saite periods. I have 
examined all the comparable material 
available to me, however, and have come 
to the conclusion that the Brooklyn por- 
trait has little in common with the work 
of either period. The brief unconvention- 
ality of the Ramesside school is more nerv- 
ous and coarser; the Saitic “‘character’’ 
portraiture is more suave, in its most 
“realistic’’ attempts betraying its origin 
by an essential likeness to the sleek, 
clever, conventional representations of the 
time. Our piece seems to fit without vio- 
lence only into the latest phase of the art 
of Tell el-Amarna. It is solely in the brief 
revolutionary period of Egyptian art that 
a sculptor would have rendered so vigor- 
ously as here the shrunken body and fur- 
rowed features of age, the hand flung out, 
fingers spread, and palm open to show its 


lines, or have bothered to portray so care- 
fully what must, in view of its small size, 
have been a minor figure in a sculptured 
scene. 

However scanty our knowledge of the 
history of the piece, we know that it must 
have been in Egypt in the hands of a 
dealer or, more probably, in situ, around 
1912. Shortly after the Brooklyn Museum 
purchased the fragment, I happened to 
visit the storerooms of the Metropolitan 
Museum, where I came upon a limestone 
trial piece that reproduced with startling 
verisimilitude the head of our old gentle- 
man (PI. VII).* This trial piece was pur- 
chased in Egypt for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in 1912. In 1933 it was declared ‘‘of 
doubtful authenticity” by the Museum’s 
Purchasing Committee and now forms 
part of a study collection of forgeries. 

It is rarely that the exact original of an 
Egyptian forgery can be located, and it is 
interesting and instructive to compare the 
head in Brooklyn with that in the Metro- 
politan to see how far the copyist suc- 
ceeded—and how completely he failed. In 
a certain way, the copy is a good one: the 
original is recognizable at a glance. But 
the forger has failed entirely to render the 
robust qualities of our old gentleman. The 
Brooklyn fragment is by no means realis- 
tic, for even the Amarna style is not, in 
the modern sense, a realistic style. But it 
expresses the essential, living qualities of 
an individual in vigorous lines, in sugges- 
tively modeled surfaces. In the trial piece 
the lines are labored and careful, the 
modeling flabby: the muscles of the aged 
face are not relaxed— they simply are not 
there at all—and the prominent collar 
bones of the original become anatomical 
impossibilities. 

The head of the Brooklyn fragment 


* Metropolitan Museum of Art, Ace. No 
12.182.74. I am greatly indebted to Mr. William C 
Hayes, Associate Curator of the Egyptian Depart- 
ment, for permission to publish this piece 
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shows, in contrast, the freedom of a spon- 
taneous creation. It does not conform to 
the Egyptian ideal of classical beauty. It 
offends against the formal “canons of pro- 
portion.” It must apparently be tagged 
with that most distinguished and most 
tantalizing phrase, “without parallel.”’ In 
this, it is characteristic of the period to 
which we have assigned it, when artists 
sometimes broke partly through the shell 
of traditional form in an endeavor to 
depict essential being in the grotesquerie 
of flesh. 


Since writing the above, a parallel to 
our relief, much closer in many respects 
than those which I have cited, has come to 
my attention. This is a fragment of sunk 
relief from Hermopolis published by Pro- 
fessor Roeder.** It represents a prince or 
other royal personage, with right arm out- 
stretched toward a sunray ending in a 
hand holding an ankh sign. Roeder calls 
the personage Akhnaton, but, to judge 
from the reproduction, the relief bears 
small resemblance to familiar portraits of 
that king. The face is that of a young man 
of soft and pleasing features who wears an 
elaborate pointed wig with tiers of waved 
locks, from the back of which float two 
ribbons. The outstretched hand is shown 
palm out, the markings of the palm are 
clearly indicated, as are those of the finger 
joints, and the very slender fingers are 
slightly separated. The thumb, as in our 
relief, is seen in profile. It is in this detail 
of the open hand that the fragment most 
clearly resembles the Brooklyn relief, but 
the entire style of cutting seems also strik- 
ingly similar to that of our piece. The 
Hermopolis fragment, accordingly, is an 
important confirmation of our dating of 
the piece within or shortly after the Amar- 
na period; for, as is well known, the Her- 

33 Bericht tiber den VI. internationalen Kongress fir 


26. August, 1939 (Berlin: Wal- 
1940), Pl. 16 b. 


Archdologie, Berlin, 21 
ter de Gruyter & Co., 


mopolis find consisted of blocks from a 
destroyed temple of Akhnaton which had 
been built into a pylon of Ramses II.** 
A second piece (undoubtedly one of 
many!) which I overlooked in my previous 
study is the statuette of a private person 
found by the Egypt Exploration Society 
in 1928-29 in a private house in the 
“Northwestern Suburb” of Tell el-Amar- 
na and now in the Cairo Museum.* This 
statuette represents a seated man of ad- 
vanced years who holds a lotus bud 
against his breast. His face is deeply lined, 
his mouth sags at the corners, the sinews 
of his neck and his collar bones stand out 
prominently, and there is a deep hollow at 
the base of the neck. His Adam’s apple is 
clearly visible in the profile view. His arms 
are skinny, and the right hand that lies 
outstretched upon his thigh does not lie 
flat, as is usual in Egyptian sculpture, but 
is drawn up where the fingers join the 
back of the hand as if it were slightly 
arthritic. Moreover, unless the reproduc- 
tions deceive, the joints of the fingers 
seem to be indicated by transverse lines. 
Here are most of the physical characteris- 
tics of the old man in the Brooklyn relief 
shown in a sculpture-in-the-round of the 
period to which we have assigned it. 
Very few private sculptures of the 
Amarna period are known. But a second 
painted limestone statuette of a private 
person, from the Egypt Exploration So- 
ciety’s excavations of 1924-25, is now in 
the Brooklyn Museum. It was found in 
the Northern part of the city, in what one 
can probably infer was a private house.™ 
First claimed by the Cairo Museum, it 
was later released in exchange for the 
larger and finer statuette just described. 


*% See ASAE, XXXIX (1939), 743. 

% JEA, XV (1929), 149, Pils. XX—X XI; Frankfort 
and Pendlebury, The City of Akhenaten, II (1933), 43, 
Pl. XX XVII 

* JE A, XII (i926), 12, Pl. VIII. The description 
of the piece is limited to a few lines, and the actual 
place of finding is unclear. 
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The Brooklyn statuette has no relation- 
ship with the relief of the old man, but 
since it has been wrongly attributed to the 
Old or Middle Kingdom,*’ this seems a 
good occasion for again correcting the er- 
ror, though it was pointed out by John D. 
Cooney in the Brooklyn Museum Quar- 
terly some twelve years ago.** 

Though one would indeed be surprised 
to find an Old or Middle Kingdom sculp- 
ture at Tell el-Amarna, at first glance this 
small piece (8.9 cm. in height) seems so 
rigidly traditional that it might be as- 
signed to almost any period. The per- 
sonage represented is seated on a block 
seat without back (a supporting shaft run- 
ning up the back of the figure is not part 
of the seat). He is clad in a conventional 
short white kilt with rounded lower edges 
and pleated tab, and he wears a black 
skulleap or his own close-cropped hair. 
The original red color remains on the ex- 


posed parts of the body, and the eyes are 
rendered in black and white. The right 
hand is extended on the thigh, palm down, 
and the left, clenched below the breast, 
holds a white lotus bud. 


The lotus bud is the anachronism that 
makes it impossible to date the piece ear- 
lier than the end of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. I know of no instance other than 
these two private sculptures from Tell el- 
Amarna in which it is carried in this posi- 

* Porter and Moss, 
IV, 207 

*XXV, No. 3 (July, 1938), 94. 


Topographical Bibliography, 


tion by a man. In banquet scenes on re- 
liefs and stelae of previous periods men are 
sometimes (women much more frequent- 
ly) shown breathing the fragrance of an 
epen lotus, but the substitution of the 
lotus bud for the scepter or other attribute 
held against the male breast seems to be a 
rather effeminate invention of the time of 
Akhnaton. The bud is fairly frequently 
carried by women, though this, too, seems 
to be largely limited to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Once the bud has aroused suspicion, it 
becomes evident that the face of the little 
sculpture is a typical Amarna face— 
slightly boyish, with full, pouting lips and 
softly rounded features. However, since 
the workmanship is not fine, these facial 
characteristics might well escape notice, 
and without the evidence of the lotus bud 
it would be easy to date the piece to an 
earlier period. 

One asks one’s self what this statuette 
and the piece now in Cairo were doing in 
private houses. Were they ancestral por- 
traits venerated in a household shrine? Or 
did there perhaps exist in the city of 
Akhnaton sculptures made for art’s sake 
and used for the decoration of homes and 
the enjoyment of the owners? Such finds 
as these add to the long list of questions 
inspired by Egyptian archeology, to the 
great majority of which we shall perhaps 
never find a satisfactory answer. 

Tue Brooxtyn Museum 
Broox.iyn, New Yor« 





HITTITES IN THE BLACK SEA REGION 


M. 


HIS problem has great importance 

both for the history of Asia Minor 

during the second millennium B.c. 
and for the re-establishment of a general 
picture of the development of the different 
tribes which had settled on the southern 
shore of the Black Sea in the epoch 
preceding the Greek colonization. At the 
beginning of our century Leonhard? identi- 
fied the Hittites with the Amazons of 
Greek mythology, and, in so far as the 
kingdom of the Amazons was located in 
the valley of the Termodont to the east of 
Samsun, he considered it proved that the 
migration of the Hittites to the shores of 
the Black Sea was at this point. Modern 
historians of the ancient East repeatedly 
return to this problem and rely on Hit- 
tite archives, but their work has not 
yet yielded conclusive results. 

As known, the definition the 
borders of the Hittite Kingdom, both an- 
cient and modern, rests even now on a 
precarious foundation. The chief sources 
are the official documents of the Hittites, 
relating the exploits and conquests of the 
Hittite rulers and warfare with the neigh- 
boring tribes. However, the localization 
on a modern map of these tribes and of the 
geographical names mentioned in docu- 
ments presents difficulties in many cases 
so far insuperable; this is shown by the 


‘ 


as 


1S 


of 


contradictory opinions of individual re- 
searchers. 

With reference to the Black Sea shore, 

' Translated by Kathleen Price and edited and 
summarized by Henry Field from ‘“‘K voprosu o 
vykhode khettov na iuzhnyi beret chernogo moria”’ in 
Vestnik drevnei istorii, No. 4 (Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, 1948), pp. 24-34 

2: W. Leonhard, 
Leipzig, 1911). 


Chettiter und Amazonen (Berlin- 
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the solution of the question of the incor- 
poration of this region into the Hittite 
Kingdom is connected with the localiza- 
tion of the Kizzuwatna tribe and the ex- 
planation of the term “‘Great Sea” on the 
shore of which this tribe lived. In a num- 
ber of documents*® on tablets from the 
Boghazkoy archives, there are accounts of 
wars between the Hittites and the Kizzu- 
watna in which the Hittites are mentioned 
at this time as having reached the ‘“‘Great 
Sea.’’ Winckler, Meyer, and a number of 
other researchers are inclined to see in the 
Kizzuwatna the ancestors of the latest 
Cappadocians, and in the “‘Great Sea,” 
the Black Sea. Correspondingly, they 
place the Kizzuwatna to the north of the 
Hittite capital of Hattushash (Boghaz- 
koy) in the direction of the later cities of 
Sinope and Amisus (Samsun). 

In opposition, Goetze, while agreeing 
that the Kizzuwatna tribe had some kind 
of relation to the late Cappadocians, lo- 
calizes it in southern Cappadocia and 
Cilicia and considers the “Great Sea’”’ to 
be the Mediterranean. To the north of 
Cappadocia, he places the Kaskean tribe, 
also continuously at war with the Hittites. 
Furthermore, Goetze draws the northern 
frontier of the Hittite Kingdom much 
farther south of the northern Anatolian 
mountain range and thus denies the pene- 
tration of the Hittites to the shores of the 
Black Sea. 

Hogarth (CAH, Il, p. 272, Tab. 5) 
starts, not from the names of the tribes 
and localities mentioned on the Boghaz- 

* Cf. Albrecht Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem 


of Hittite Geography (‘Yale Oriental Research Series,” 
Vol. XXII |New Haven, 1940)). 
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koy tablets, but from the distribution of 
Hittite monuments. He outlines these 
areas on a map and thus obtains an ap- 
proximate outline of the frontiers of the 
Hittite Kingdom. According to Hogarth, 
the northern border ran much farther 
south of the northern Anatolian moun- 
tains. Thus, he also excludes the shore 
strip from the Hittite regions of Asia 
Minor. 

Archeological data‘ from Anatolia are 
relatively rare, although the Turkish His- 
torical Society and several American ex- 
peditions have thrown some light on this 
area. In addition, the Turkish authorities 
have made surveys and sunk trial trenches 
at some of the sites. 

The regions of the southern shore of the 
Black Sea are so rich in monuments that 
chance finds of single objects as well as 
remnants of buildings are common occur- 
rences. For example, at Sinope and in 
Amisus Gorodishche near Samsun the local 
inhabitants during many years have dug 
for objects which are now in museums or 
private collections. Here have been found 
a few Hittite objects, including a silver 
seal in the form of a signet ring bearing an 
inscription inclosing circles, lines, and a 
four-pointed star.’ Hogarth attributed it 
to the period 1300-1200 B.c. 

On the other hand, the large, spherical 
vessel with a bright red glaze covered with 
dull, white engobé was obtained by Chan- 
tre at Samsun and is now in the Louvre. 
The geometrical ornamentation consists 
of clusters of straight and broken lines, 
triangles and lines, in black paint. The 
Abbé de Genouillac® considered the vessel 

‘Cf. American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. LI, 
No. 3 (1947) 


‘Cf. D. 8. Hogarth, Hittite Seals (Oxford, 1920), 
No. 194, p. 38. However, Maksimova observes that 
the provenance remains uncertain because this seal 
was purchased from a Cairo dealer who gave its origin 
as Samsun 


‘'H. de Genouillac, Ceramique Cappadocienne 
(Paris, 1926), II, Table 50, 21 


to be Hittite, but Bossert’ made his defini- 
tion more precise, ascribing it to the an- 
cient Hittite Kingdom, that is, to the first 
half of the second millennium. 

At Sinope were found two gold objects, 
tentatively attributed to Hittite crafts- 
manship.* 

1. A metal buckle (length, 64 mm.) cut 
out of leaf gold; two protuberances are 
soldered to the top edge which in general 
form appear like human or birds’ heads. 
Froehner explains the composition as a 
representation of two pairs of deities with 
birds’ heads. The ‘necklaces’ and 
“girdles’”’ of the figures are embossed. 
There are small holes for sewing to 
clothes. 

2. Another buckle (length, 72 mm.) of 
the same technique. A bird’s head is flat- 
tened and embossed, the edges of the torso 
and tail are decorated with braiding, and 
the feathers of the outspread tail are em- 
bossed. A large ring is attached to the 
back of the bird’s neck through which a 
small link with a round flat discoidal 
pendent is passed. Such small rings with 
disks are on the edges of the buckle and on 
the lower contour of the tail; three links 
are preserved, probably for the same type 
of pendents. 

Such scanty evidence does not warrant 
conclusions. However, objects of Hittite 
manufacture reached the Black Sea re- 
gion. 

Furthermore, in 1905 at Ak-Alan near 
Samsun early Greek terra cottas found by 
peasants attracted the attention of arche- 
ologists. Later, the Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople carried out further ex- 
ploration of this area with a small expedi- 
tion headed by Macridy.® Terra cottas 


? Bossert, Alfanatolien (Berlin, 1942), No. 367. 


* Froehner, La Collection Tyszkiewicz (1898), Pi. 
XXI, No. 204, and Pl. XI, No. 8 


*Macridy Bey, “Une citadelle archaique du 
Pont,”"’ MDOG, Vol. XII, Part 4 (1907) 
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and potsherds were unearthed as well as 
data on the defense constructions of this 
settlement. The hill of Ak-Alan is situated 
18 kilometers southwest of Samsun among 
the mountainous folds forming the north- 
ern Anatolian mountain chain. This hill 
commands the ravines formed by Kara- 
dere and its torrential tributaries. Accord- 
ing to Macridy, Ak-Alan has precipitous 
rocky slopes and is accessible only on the 
eastern side. On the basis of sherds and 
terra cottas found on the eastern slope, 
Macridy deduced that here was located 
the undefended city for which the hill of 
Ak-Alan served as the acropolis. 

The summit (275 X 50 m.) was in- 
closed by a fortification wall (height, 
5.0 m.) of natural or piled rocks. On the 
south side there was an entrance to the 
citadel formed by two semicircular py- 
lons. On the eastern and northern sides 
were two low, narrow ducts which Mac- 
ridy considered to have been sewers. 

The entire wall was constructed of 
large stone blocks without any traces of 
work on them with tools, and the in- 
terstices were filled with rubble. 

Macridy calls this wall “cyclopean” 
and compares its construction with the 
walls of Tiryns and Midea in Argolis, a 
district of eastern Peloponnesus. How- 
ever, he observed two peculiarities, dif- 
ferentiating it from the usual cyclopean 
walls: (a) the exterior surface of the wall 
has a slope to the upper edge of 3.0 m. in 
a rise of 5.0 meters; and (b) it is carefully 
curved at all protuberances, so that there 
are no sharp angles. 

Defense constructions possessed those 
peculiarities found in other Hittite settle- 
ments, especially at the capital of the Hit- 
tite Empire—Boghazkoy, which, apart 
from a chain of interior fortifications, was 
surrounded by double defensive walls 
with a complete system of fortified towers. 
The exterior wali, whose height could not 


be established, consisted of an earthen 
bank, a row of large stone squares, and 
brick walls. The earthen bank followed 
the length of the wall. This bank was 
about 10.0 m. high. From the outer side 
the bank had an inner slope, sometimes at 
an angle of 25°, sometimes steeper, and 
was covered with a layer of large, un- 
worked stones, mechanically fitted one to 
the other; the interstices were filled with 
small stones. 

The arrangement of this bank—the 
filling with earth according to the natural 
rise of the soil and rocks, the slope of its 
profile, and, finally, the paving with large 
and small stones from the outer side—is 
completely analogous to the fortified con- 
struction of Ak-Alan if we give up the 
classification of the latter as “a cyclopean 
wall.” 

Maksimova that 


believes Macridy’s 


definition is erroneous and that the defen- 
sive constructions of Ak-Alan do not rep- 


resent laid courses, but an earthen bank 
strengthened on the outside with stone- 
work. She has been convinced by a study 
of numerous photographs supplementary 
to Macridy’s account and also by analysis 
of the work carried out by him. 

First, it must be noted that the inspec- 
tion of the fortified constructions of Ak- 
Alan was very superficial. Macridy relates 
that the walls of the citadel were so thick- 
ly overgrown with bushes and small trees 
that it was necessary for four woodcutters 
to work twenty-five days to clear the wall 
of overgrowth. After that the walls were 
freed from the layer of earth lying on 
them. However, judging by the plan, this 
work was carried out only on the eastern 
side of the citadel and on a small section 
of the western side. Along the rest of their 
extent, the walls were not cleared. This 
observation is confirmed by Macridy (p. 
4), who refers to “the excavated section of 
the wall.” 
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What has especial significance for us is 
that the “excavated”’ sections were freed 
only on the outside from the layer of earth 
lying on them. No examination of the 
stone courses in depth was made, apart 
from the entry into the citadel and both 
sewers, Where a partial excavation was 
carried out inside the citadel. Judging 
from the plan, there was only a stone cov- 
ering on the exterior side. \ 

By studying the photographs, it is easy 
to be convinced that no digging was done 
from the inside of the wall, because they 
clearly reveal that in many cases there is 
earth in the wall under the stone masonry 
and not a second row of stones.'® 

Macridy, having called the fortified 
constructions of Ak-Alan “cyclopean 


walls,” later doubts the accuracy of his 
definition, for he writes (p. 4), “It would 
be possible to suppose, that on this wall 
rose up a vertical wall of saman" bricks, 
and in this case the lower wall would rep- 


resent a simple bank as at Boghazkoy, but 
up to now we have not found traces of 
saman bricks.”’ In other words, the pres- 
ence of these bricks would transform the 
eyclopean wall into an earthen ‘rampart. 

The acceptance of such a definition 
would explain the peculiarity of construc- 
tion noted by Macridy, namely, the 
strong incline of the exterior profile, which 
is certainly not characteristic of stone 
walls, and also the smooth outer contour 
of the construction. Finally, it would ex- 
plain the appearance on the bank of the 
thick overgrowth which covered the bank 
only and not the inner rocky soil of the 
citadel. The absence of traces of vertical 
walls of saman bricks is easily explained. 
On account of the methods employed, the 
bricks may have remained unnoticed, all 
the more so because the thick overgrowth 

© Cf. Maeridy, op. cit., Pl. VI, No. 8; Pl. II, No. 4; 
and Pl. XI, No. 2 

' Saman = “straw” in Turkish; i.e., bricks made 
with clay and straw (K.A.P.) 


must have brought about a great crum- 
bling of bricks. It is also possible that on 
the unexcavated parts of the bank similar 
remnants are still present. 

As we have seen, the construction of the 
rampart of Ak-Alan is completely analo- 
gous to the outer rampart of the fortified 
wall of Boghazkoy. This is found in the 
method of filling up the rocky protuber- 
ances to form a system of embankments, 
its slanting profile, and the use of the 
stonework to strengthen the slope. It is 
perfectly natural that the fortifications of 
the capital of the Hittites were muc’: more 
grandiose than those of Ak-Alan, where, 
up to the present, neither stairways, pos- 
terns, nor towers have been noticed. There 
were, however, evidently some kind of 
supplementary fortifications to the bank. 
On the eastern side of the hill (that is, 
where it was easiest of all to ascend), huge 
piles of stones are marked on the plan 
lying against the bank,” which can be 
supposed to be foundations of towers. As 
for those passages through the rampart 
which Macridy considers sewers, they, if 
not by their size and purpose, then by 
their construction, are similar to the pas- 
sages (ducts) through the rampart of 
Boghazkoy. In both cases the inner walls 
of the passages are covered by rows of 
stones, forming something like a vault, 
capped by a large keystone. Possibly, the 
passages in the Boghazkoy rampart served 
for the sortie of the garrison. 

Thus, if our observations about the 
fortified constructions of Ak-Alan are cor- 
rect, if the latter, in actuality, represent 
not cyclopean walls but rather an earthen 
rampart, fortified on the outside with 
stone masonry, then the close connection 
between the remains of the fortifications 
of Ak-Alan and the outer fortification 
walls of Boghazkoy is established, since 
the construction of the ramparts in both 

2 Cf. Macridy, op. cit., Table 8, Fig. 10 
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cases is similar and based on the same con- 
structional method. 

Apart from the rampart at Boghazkoy, 
other fortified Hittite constructions are 
known, built on the same principle, as, for 
example, the rampart of the walls of 
Jericho. This town had an inner, very an- 
cient wall of defense, an exterior wall, 
which Sellin and Watzinger attributed to 
the period 1900-1600, that is, the epoch of 
the ancient Hittite Kingdom and which 
they call a wall rampart, built according 
to Hittite form. This outer wall, only 
partly preserved, at one time surrounded 
the city. Its construction was as follows: 

Complying with the characteristic of 
the limy soil being too soft for heavy 
loads, a layer of clay mixed with crushed 
stone was built under the rampart. On 
this a layer of stone blocks was placed. 
The spaces between them were filled with 
small stones, and with the aid of these the 
upper surface of the foundation was lev- 
eled horizontally. 

Over the foundation there were rows of 
large, unhewn stones, acting as a facing 
for the earth embankment which has, as 
at Boghazkoy and Ak-Alan, a consider- 
able slope on the inside. The height of the 
rampart faced with stones together with 
the stone foundation varied from 4.5 to 
5.4 m., that is, it coincides approximately 
with the height of the rampart at Ak- 
Alan. Immediately on the top of the ram- 
part was a vertical wall of saman bricks up 
to 2.0 m. in thickness and from 6.0 to 8.0 
m. high. There were no protuberances, 
and these walls had no towers, but at reg- 
ular distances below along the rampart 
there were stone steps: this peculiarity 
again relates the wall of Jericho to the 
outer wall of Boghazkoy, where there 
were also similar stairs. These were prob- 
ably intended for the defenders of the wall 
to lower themselves easily into the plain 
before the city in case of need. These 


analogies in the construction of the for- 
tification rampart at Ak-Alan and the 
ramparts at Boghazkoy and Jericho per. 
mit the dating of the fortified walls of Ak- 
Alan to the Hittite period, but they are 
insufficient to consider this fortified set- 
tlement a Hittite fortress. 

This could be verified only by a sys- 
tematic investigation of the entire hill, 
which unfortunately has not been made, 
Apart from superficial excavations of the 
rampart and the collection of remnants of 
Greek constructions mostly of architee- 
tural terra cotta lying on the surface of the 
earth on the inside of the citadel and also 
some contemporary sherds, the expedition 
only made an experimental trench on the 
top of the hill where some very ancient 
pottery was discovered, as Macridy says, 
at a depth of 8.0 meters. However, this 
latter has been neither described nor pub- 
lished in detail. Thus, it is not clear 
whether it belongs to the Hittite or toa 
more ancient period. In the last case it 
would be possible to establish three pe- 
riods in the history of Ak-Alan: (1) the 
earlier settlement attested by the sherds 
from the trial trench; (2) the fortified Hit- 
tite settlement or fortress of which the 
rampart is preserved; and (3) capture by 
the Phocian colonizers of Amisus about 
600 n.c. The monuments of this last pe- 
riod are constructional! remains of several 
buildings, probably of small temples, anda 
significant amount of ancient sherds. 

The southeastern shore of the Black 
Sea is almost completely isolated from the 
mainland of Asia Minor. Throughout its 
length of 500 kilometers it represents 4 
strip of land widening in places to a depth 
of several kilometers, but for the most 
part it is very narrow and frequently 
broken by mountain spurs protruding into 
the sea in the form of separate capes, as 
well as by mountain streams and torrents. 
The shore is cut off from the interior part 
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of the country by the high and inacces- 
sible northern Anatolian mountain chain. 
Matveev" describes it in the following 
words: 

The chief ridge of the north Anatolian 
mountains in the eastern part reaches a height 
of 3937 meters. The side ridges exceed 3300 
meters. The pass on the eastern side lies at a 
height of 3000 meters. Communication be- 
tween the mountain valleys and the shore ,is 
difficult because the lower part of the valleys 
become gorges. Their communications with the 
inner parts of Anatolia are not less difficult; 
high passes are blocked with snow until June. 
Only narrow paths lead from the seashore to 
the passes. The most prevalent means of cross- 
ing is on foot. . . . The most important pass is 
the well-known Zingana Pass (2036 m.), across 
which leads the paved road (Trabzon-Bay- 
burt). Other passes lie at a more considerable 
height and to them lead only pack trails. 


This description, concerned for the 
most part with the eastern part of the 
northern Anatolian mountains, is appli- 
cable in its basic features to the western 
part, where the mountain chains are an 
almost impenetrable barrier between the 
inner plateau of Asia Minor and the shore 
strip. Only in the immediate vicinity of 
Samsun is the mountain chain lower for a 
short stretch, forming a convenient pass 
through which leads the only all-year road 
in this locality connecting the Black Sea 
shore with the inner regions of Asia 
Minor. 

Munro™ describes the importance of 
this route in the following words: 

The most northerly mountain of Asia Minor 
hangs steeply over the Euxine Pontus and cuts 
the seashore off from the regions situated be- 
hind it. The routes cutting through this barrier 
are few and difficult. On the entire stretch of 
the shore from Amastrid on the west to Trab- 
zon on the east, at Amisus (Samsun) are the 


S. N. Matveev, Turtsiia Fisiko-geograficheskoe 
optsanie (Moscow, 1946), pp. 14 ff. and 115 
“J. A. Munro, “Roads in Pontus, Royal and 
Roman,"’ JHS, XXI (1901), 52-66 


only open gates to the interior of the country. 
Here, between the mountains of Paphlagonia 
and the Pariadra chain, the Halys and the Iris 
find exit to the sea, and there is present a small 
depression, one could scarcely call it a passage, 
across which the great road penetrates to 
Amasya and Cappadocia. . . . This road from 
Amisus to Zela had a great commercial sig- 
nificance. It was the only large road of Pontus 
from north to south and it connected Amasya, 
the capital, situated within the mainland of the 
country with the sea. Furthermore, it was the 
only exit to the north for the whole of Asia 
Minor, corresponding to some extent to the 
famous road leading to the south across the 
Cilician Gates. 


This road has kept its importance as a 
commercial route up to recent years, and 
now the railway line parallel to it con- 
nects Samsun with the inner regions of 
Asia Minor. 

In Roman times this road passed ap- 
proximately along this same track as at 
the present time, as the Roman paving 
stones and milestones have established. It 
is possible to maintain with confidence 
that the connections between the inner 
regions of Asia Minor and the southern 
shore of the Black Sea, as also between 
these and the Mediterranean, have been 
along this road. To this, Greek literary 
tradition is a pledge, according to which 
Asia Minor represents a peninsula with a 
narrow neck of land, separating it from 
the eastern regions of Asia. We encounter 
this idea in Herodotus: 


Thus, the Halys River skirts nearly the 
whole of Lower Asia from the sea opposite 
Cyprus to the Euxine Sea; it marks as it were 
the neck of that whole division of Asia, the 
way across which occupies five days to a well- 
girt man [i. 72}. 


This same version, with some varia- 
tions, we find in many ancient authors 
down to late titnes of the ancient world in 
which the last point of the neck of land 
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and the road crossing it connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Black Sea is al- 
most always called Ami. 

As pointed out by Meyer," it is only 
possible to explain the tenacity of this mis- 
taken tradition in antique literature by 
the circumstance that the Greeks came 
upon the age-old practice of the local in- 
habitants, who had made use of the said 
road for commercial purposes. 

Geographical conditions along the 
Black Sea shore, its isolation from the 
inner regions of the continent, determined 
to a considerable extent the course of the 
historical development of its inhabitants. 
As far as we can judge from the scanty 
archeological data, the culture of these 
regions was more closely connected with 
Trans-Caucasia and Caucasia than with 
the inner regions of Anatolia. 

This is attested by the finds of treas- 
ures and separate objects—bronze tools 
and articles of armor of about the period 
1000 B.c.—which, in the main, are analo- 
gous with insignificant variations to cor- 
responding types of Koban culture, and 
which show few points of contact with the 
bronze objects of central Anatolia.'* 

On the other hand, we see that the 
kingdoms of the ancient East in their con- 
quests did not strive to subjugate to their 
power the shore of the Black Sea. The 
armies of the rulers of Urartu, moving to 
the north; stopped at the southern foot of 
the northern Anatolian mountains. If the 
rulers of Assyria went to the sea, their 
appearance there was for a short time. 
Persia, it is true, united these regions and 
brought them into the body of her sa- 
trapies. The local tribes, the Tibareni, 
Mosynoeci, and others, took part in the 
campaign of Xerxes in Greece; but already 

‘8 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, II 
(Stuttgart, 1893), § 287, n. on pp. 446-47 

“Of. A. A. Jessen, ““K voprosu o drevneishei 


metallurgii medi na Kavkaze,"" GAIMK, 
No. 120, pp. 120, 139 ff 


Izvestiia, 


at the end of the fifth century, as we know 
from the Anabasis of Xenophon, the domi- 
nation of the Persians on the southeastern 
Black Sea shore had become ephemeral; 
the local tribes were autonomous and did 
not listen to the orders of the Persian 
king. 

The Hittite kingdom was in a some- 
what different relation to the shore strip of 
the Black Sea than were the Urartians and 
Assyrians. The capital of the Hittite Em- 
pire was situated in the bend of the Halys 
River almost on the same meridian as 
Sinope. The road described ahove, con- 
necting the inner regions of Asia Minor 
with the Black Sea shore in the neighbor- 
hood of Samsun, passed relatively close to 
Hattushash, capital of the Hittite king- 
dom (Boghazkoy), and it is difficult to im- 
agine that this circumstance did not affect 
the aspiration of the Hittites to extend 
their influence, their trade relations, and 
possibly their power in a northerly diree- 
tion. 

The archives of Boghazkoy contain in- 
formation about military clashes between 
the Hittite kings and the tribes inhabiting 
the places lying between Hattushash and 
the shore of the Black Sea. Hittite trade 
penetrated to Samsun and probably to 
Sinope. However, recent chance finds, as 
yet unpublished, give a firmer basis for the 
assertion about the absorption by the Hit- 
tites of the given regions. In addition, two 
of the four places where Hittite articles 
were found lie on the track of the above- 
mentioned road cutting Anatolia from 
north to south. 

To the south of Mount Ilgazdagh (ane. 
Olgass), which lies southwest of Sinope 
and at a distance of approximately 100 
km. from the shore, Hittite sherds were 
collected in 1941 on an artificial mound.” 

Similar pottery was found in this same 


17 Cf. Archdologischer Anzeiger (1941), p. 268 
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region 40 kilometers to the west of Kasta- 
muni. In the same year Hittite pottery of 
the type of Boghazkoy III was discovered 
in the village of Isakoy, situated on the 
same road, approximately 40 kilometers 
from Amasya.'* 

Southwest near Samsun an artificial 
mound was partly opened during the 
laying of the railway. This mound, called 
Dungar-Tepe, is 15 m. high, 80 m. long, 
and 30 m. wide. As the result of its inves- 
tigation by a Turkish Expedition, which 
did work on a large scale, some strata of 
the Eneolithic, Bronze, and Hittite periods 
were found. 

In the light of these last finds, the hy- 
pothesis still requiring verification about 
the building of the defensive works of Ak- 


‘8 Ibid. (1942), p. 98 


Alan by the Hittites acquires a greater de- 
gree of probability, because the mound of 
Ak-Alan is situated also on the said trade 
route over which it towers. 

From this mound it was easy to control 
the traffic along the road (which probably 
explains the erection there of fortifications 
by the Hittites if our supposition is cor- 
rect) and thereafter its capture by the 
Phocian colonists of Amisus shortly after 
the foundation of the city. 

Although our data are insufficient to 
establish the spread of the Hittite power 
to the Black Sea coast, nevertheless the 
penetration of Hittite culture into this re- 
gion can no longer give rise to any doubts, 
a fact of extreme interest to the history of 
the Black Sea coastal region. 


Wasuineron, D.C, 
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WILLIAM C. HAYES 


I. THE JAR-LABELS—Continued” 
NLIKE those from Tell el Amarna** 
and other sites,*® the jar-labels 
from the palace of Amenhotep III 
show considerable variation in the ‘“‘for- 
mulae’’ employed, so that any general 
classification on this basis is imprac- 
ticable. There are, however, eight distinct 
items of information concerning the con- 
tents of the jars, at least one of which is 
found in every label and most of which 
occur al! together, in more or less fixed 
order, in the longest and most complete 
examples (e.g., Nos. 130, 131, 142, 143, 
158-61). These items are: (a) the date on 
which the contents of the jar were prepared 
and packed, given usually only in terms of 
regnal years (h3/-sp)®® of Amenhotep III, 
but in the cases of certain substances like 
animal fats and vegetable oils where fresh- 
ness was of prime importance including 
also designations of the season, month, 
and day of the civil calendar (see Nos. 
126, 138, 142, 143, 197, 219); (b) the name 
of the commodity contained in the jar 
‘? The photographs, transcriptions, and much of 
the other material on which the following discussion 
is based will be found in Number 1 of the current 
volume of JNES, pp. 35-56, Figs. 1-16. For ease and 
clarity of reference the numbering of the illustrations 
will be made to run continuously through the four 
articles of this series, Figs. 1-16 occurring in the first 
article, Figs. 17-23 in the present article, and so on 
Since it is planned to publish all four articles in this 
one volume of the Journal textual cross-references can 
be reduced to the simple form: ‘‘See above, p e: 
(or *‘n '). The jar-labels will normally be referred 
to by their type numbers—the Arabic numerals 1-260 
(see above, Figs. 4—16)—other forms of designation 
(Roman numerals, letters of the alphabet, etc.) being 
used for the sealings, brick-stamps, ring bezels, and 
monumental inscriptions 
‘8 Amarna, 33; City I, 165; City II, 105 


full titles of the works referred to here and 
frequently hereinafter see above, p. 38 


“” E.g., ZAS, LVIII, 25-36 
VIII, 165~71. 


For the 
most 


°° See Gardiner, JNE 


(irp, “‘wine’’; srmt, “ale”; d, “fat’’; ivf, 
“‘meat’’; snir, “incense’’; and so on); (c) a 
modifying adjective or phrase indicating 
the quality, form, type, color, consistency, 
or other special characteristic of the con- 
tents of the jar—‘‘very good’ (wine), 
(wine) “for offerings,”’ “fresh’’ (fat), (fat) 
“of Meshwesh bulls’ or “of goats,” 
“dressed”’ (meat), “sweet”’ (oil), “clear” 
or “‘red’’ (honey), “‘shelled’’ (beans); (d) 
in the case of a few liquids and granular 
substances, a statement of the quantity, 
or amount, expressed in pints (hnw), gal- 
lons (hk3t), mn(w)-measures, etc. (see Nos, 
209, 86, 232-34, 60, 42); (e) a reference to 
the specific occasion, or purpose, for which 
the food or drink contained in the jar was 
prepared (e.g.. “for the repetition of His 
Majesty's Sed-festival,”’ “for the Feast of 
Opet’’); (f) a designation of the source of 
supply, be it a foreign land, a district or 
township of Egypt, a royal or private es- 
tate, or a particular vineyard, stockyard, 
or shop; (g) the name and title of the of- 
ficial who contributed the jar and its con- 
tents, either as a private donor or in his 
capacity as the superintendent of a royal 
estate, the mayor of a town, or the com- 
mander of a border fortress; and, finally, 
(hk) the name and title of the specialist 
(vintner, fat-purveyor, butcher, or herds- 
man) who prepared or directly supervised 
the preparation of the contents of the jar. 

An inspection of the table of Figure 16 
reveals the striking fact that, of the 845 
dated jars® found in the palace ruins, 711 
were sent thither in Years 30, 34, and 37. 
Of these, 649 are stated in their inscrip- 


st The number includes both those bearing actual 
year dates and those associated by their inscriptions 
with the first Sed-festival, known from many sources 
to have been celebrated in Year 30 


82 
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tions to be for the ‘‘Sed-festival(s) of His 
Majesty,” and it is reasonable to suppose 
that most of the other 62 examples were 
for the same purpose. For the remaining 
fourteen year dates we have only 134 jars, 
84 of which are dated to the years imme- 
diately preceding and following those of 
the Heb-sed’s and were probably also, to a 
large extent, contributions to these fes- 
tivals.” The resulting ratio of almost six- 
teen inscribed jars of supplies for the 
Sed-festivals as against every one for all 
other purposes and dates seems to be 
borne out by the 338 identified but un- 
dated jar-labels* and by the 217 unidenti- 
fied fragments, a great number of which 
bear portions of the words ‘‘Heb-sed.”’ Al- 
though, as we go back further and further 
into the earlier years of the reign, we are 
prepared for a progressively rapid de- 
crease in the number of jar-inscriptions 
which have survived to the present day, 
we cannot possibly account on this basis 
alone for the existence of only ten labels 
for Years 28 and 29 combined as against 
229 for the immediately succeeding Year 
30. Since it is obvious that hundreds of 
jars of food and drink were required every 
year by a vast establishment like the 
palace of Amenhotep III, we must con- 
clude either that the ordinary palace sup- 
plies arrived for the most part in unlabeled 
containers or that the constant re-use of 
these containers caused them to be scat- 
tered and lost and their inscriptions ob- 
literated, the festival jars being preserved 

* Label Type No. 142, of which we possess two 
examples, is definite proof that contributions to the 
third Heb-sed of Year 37 were still being sent in late 
in the fol'owing regnal year; and the fragmentary 
labels, Nos. 157 and 128, though dated to Years 31 
and 32, respectively, appear to have designated the 


supplies which they list as being for the first Heb-sed 
(of Year 30). See also Borchardt, ZAS, LX XII, 53-55. 


“It is probable, for example, that 85 jars of ale 
bearing undated labels of Type No. 101 were con- 
tributed to the first Heb-sed. The name of their donor, 
the King’s Scribe, Amenmose, appears in several ex- 
amples of the similar, but more specifically worded 
label Type No. 103 (cf. Figs. 8 and 9). 


with their inscriptions intact because they 
were used only once and then broken and 
discarded within the confines of the palace 


area.®* 


The concentration in this area in Years 
30, 34, and 37 of such huge quantities of 
festival supplies, sent in from many, often 
distant parts of the kingdom, leaves little 
room for doubt that it was at Thebes and 
while residing in the Malkata palace that 
Amenhotep III celebrated his three Sed- 
festivals. 

In the case of the first Heb-sed the evi- 
dence of the jar-labels is purely corrobora- 
tive, for this festival is well documented as 
to both the locale and the date of its cele- 
bration from other sources—notably, in 
the king’s temple at Soleb in Upper Nu- 
bia,® on blocks of relief from his mortuary 
temple at Kom el Hetin in western 
Thebes,® in an inscription from the ad- 
joining temple of his great official, Amen- 
hotep, the son of Hapu,*’ and in the The- 
ban tombs of two other prominent digni- 
taries, the King’s Scribe, Kheruef,®* and 
the King’s Scribe, Kha‘-emhét.** In the 
tomb of Kheruef reference is made to ‘‘the 
Sed-festival (of Year 30) which he (the 
king) celebrated on the west of the City”’ 
(Thebes), and both here and at Soleb the 
building in which Amenhotep III and 


s* The fragments of almost 300 meat-jars used in 
the second Sed-festival, their labels still fresh and 
clear, were found in a dump in the southeast corner of 
the forecourt of the Amiin temple (Fig. 1. See Lansing, 
Bull. MMA, March, 1918, Supplement, pp. 8-10). No 
original labels referring to a Sed-festival were found 
on any of the fragments of re-used jars recovered from 
the palace ruins (see the list of these given above, on 
p. 39). 

8 LD, II, Pils. 83-86, Text, V, 234-39; Breasted, 
AJSL, XXV, 89-95, Figs. 50-51 

% Borchardt, ZAS, LXI, 37-51. Portions of the 
festival are represented in the Luxor temple, Room G, 
east wall (Gayet, Mém. Miss. fr. Caire, XV, Pils. 71— 
72) 

8? Robichon and Varille, Le Temple du Scribe royal 
Amenhotep, Pl. 35; Helck, Unters., XIV, 10 


58 No. 192. Fakhry, Ann. Sere., XLII, 491-95 


’* No. 57. Brugsch, Thesaurus, V, 1123; Porter- 
Moss, Top. Bibdi., I, 89-90. 
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Queen Tiy sit or which they leave and re- 
enter “while performing [the ceremonies 
of] the first Heb-sed of His Majesty’’ is 
labeled “his palace of the House of Re- 
joicing,’’ a name known from scores of 
brick-stamps and other inscriptions found 
in its ruins to have been that of the 
Malkata palace complex.®® Small objects 
associated with the celebration of the first 
Sed-festival include a faience box-lid from 
Karnak and a group of carved bracelet 
plaques from the tomb of Amenhotep III 
in the western branch of the Biban el 
Molaik." All the dated monuments re- 
ferred to above are unanimous in giving 
Regnal Year 30 as the year in which the 
first Heb-sed was celebrated, and a number 
of them also provide us with civil calendar 
dates of various stages in the progress of 
the festival. Thus, we know from the Soleb 
and Kheruef texts that rites connected 
with it were performed on Month 4 of 
Proyet, Day 26, on Month 2 of Shomu, 
Day 1, and on Month 2 of Shomu, Day 27, 
and from the inscription of Amenhotep, 
son of Hapu, that the concluding day of 
the feast was Month 3 of Shomu, Day 2— 
all in Regnal Year 30.° If Borchardt is 
correct in believing that the festival began 
on the first day of the regnal year—that is, 
on the anniversary of the king’s accession 
to the throne (Month 3 of Akhet, Day 2)* 
—its celebration would have extended 
over a period of eight months, with sup- 
plies, cult-statues, etc., being sent in prob- 


60 See Winlock, Bull. MMA, 1912, p. 186; Lansing, 
Bull. MMA, March, 1918, Supplement, p. 8: and 
above, p. 35, n. 2. These inscriptions will be repro- 
duced and discussed in the third article of this series 


In LD, III, Pl. 86a, read j for 1 in the name of the 
palace. 
* Hayes, Bull 
* See Borchardt, ZAS, LX XII, 58-59. The conclud- 
ing date (Month 3 of Shomu, Day 2) appears to be 


MM A, 1948, pp. 272-79 


partially preserved also in the tomb of Kheruef 
(Fakhry, op. cit., p. 495). 

*: ZAS, LXXII, 54-55, 58-59. The traditional 
date, Month 1 of Proyet, Day 1, he regards, not as 
the opening day of the festival itself, but as the day on 
which the preparations for it were announced. 


ably for several months preceding and fol- 
lowing that period (see above, pp. 82-83). 
Of the 200 jars of supplies found in the 


oa 
palace which are designated in their labels 


as being for the first Heb-sed, 75 are dated 
to Year 30; 2 fragmentary examples, Nos. 
157 and 128, to Yeurs 31 and 32, respec- 
tively; and 123 are undated. None bear 
civil calendar dates. Nearly all the jar- 
labels associated in one way or another 
with the first Sed-festival are from the 
older, southern quarter of the palace com- 
plex, that is, from the Palace of the King, 
the Middle Palace, the West Villas, the 
southern rubbish mounds, and the South 
Village (see Fig. 1). A score or so examples 
of Types 92 and 99 were found in the 
ruins of the North Palace, which had evi- 
dently been built and was in use by its 
royal occupant (the king’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Sitamiin?)® as early as Regnal Year 
30. 

In contrast to the first Heb-sed, our 
knowledge of Amenhotep III’s second 
Sed-festival in Year 34 rests entirely upon 
the evidence of the palace jar-labels. It is, 
however, a copious body of evidence, 380 
of the 404 labels dated to Year 34 contain- 
ing the phrase “for the repetition of the 
Heb-sed of His Majesty.’’ Most of these 
380 inscribed jar-fragments, to be sure, 
were found in or near the forecourt of the 
Amiin temple,® an area which was sub- 
jected to far less use and disturbance than 
the other portions of the palace complex; 
and their number probably represents a 
much larger percentage of the total con- 

** Six months if we accept the alternative initial 
date referred to in the preceding footnote. The state- 
ment of Frankfort (Kingship and the Gods, p. 79) that 
the whole Sed-festival lasted only five days is puzzling, 
since we know that a single ceremony, the ‘‘Illuminat- 


ing of the Thrones,"’ required that length of time for 
its completion (see Wilson, J AOS, LVI, 294) 

% See above, p. 36, n. 6. 

*6 Two hundred and ninety in a dump in the south- 
east corner of the court, 41 in adjacent rubbish heaps, 
31 in the vicinity of the North Palace, 15 in unre 
corded locations, and 3 in the Middle Palace. 
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tributions to the festival than is the case 
with those recovered for the first and 
third Heb-sed’s. Although this and the 
curious absence of any reference to the 
second Heb-sed in contemporary tomb and 
temple inscriptions® should be borne in 
mind when estimating the relative impor- 
tance of the three festivals, it is neverthe- 
less obvious that the second Sed-festival 
was regarded as a noteworthy occasion 
and was celebrated on a grand scale. 
Other considerations aside, there seems to 
be little doubt that the palace’s temple of 
Amiin, the courtyard in front of it, and 
the columned structures on the north of 
the court were constructed especially for 
the celebration of this particular festival 
and were not used to any very great ex- 
tent thereafter. The peculiar nature of 
this group of buildings**—the relatively 
small temple proper, the exceptionally 
large and numerous storerooms, the prom- 
inent terrace, the tremendous courtyard, 
and the multipiered festival hall in its 
usual position on the right side of the pro- 
cessional way to the temple**—show clear- 
ly that the whole complex was designed 
for the celebration of a Sed-festival, as do 
also the inscribed offering tables, archi- 
tectural elements, brick-stamps, jar-seal- 
ings, and other objects found in it. Not 
one dated object out of the hundreds 
found in this area bears any date save 
Year 34,”° and it is reasonable to assume 
that this and perhaps part of the following 


© It is not mentioned even in the tomb of Kheruef, 
the scenes and inscriptions in which deal in some de- 
tail with both the first and the third Heb-sed's. Bor- 
chardt's suggestion (Allerhand Kleinigkeiten, p. 25) 
that the second or third Heb-sed may have been repre- 
sented in the much-damaged tomb of Amenemhet 
Surere (No. 48), though not improbable, is not sus- 
ceptible of proof 

"See Fig. 1 and the more detailed plan and 
description of the group given by Lansing, loc. cit. 

** Compare, for example, the position of the festi- 
val hall of Amenhotep II in relation to the southern 
processional way leading to the temple of Amin at 
Karnak (Chevrier, Ann. Serv... XXXVI, Pl. I). Label 
No. 163 actually refers to the “Hall ({w)sh[t]) of the 
Heb-sed ... of His Majesty.” 


year represented the sum ‘otal of the 
temple’s period of full-scale activity—a 
conclusion borne out by its empty store- 
rooms and by the heaps of rubbish from 
the festival left standing in its courtyard. 

The third Heb-sed is referred to in only 
27 jar-labels, 25 of which are dated to 
Year 37" (Types 59, 164, 165) and 2 to 
Year 38 (Type 142). Even if it is assumed 
that the other 61 jars of Years 37 and 38 
and all the 37 examples dated to Year 36 
were intended for this festival, the decline 
in the quantity of supplies, as compared 
with those contributed to the first and 
second Heb-sed’s, is still a very abrupt one 
—too abrupt to be attributed to accidents 
of modern excavation or similar extrane- 
ous circumstances. It would appear, 
rather, to be one of the several indications 
which we possess that during the latter 
years of his reign the power once wielded 
by Amenhotep III had to a great extent 
passed into the hands of his youthful co- 
regent, Akhenaten, who had now occupied 
the throne for almost a full decade and 
who, some four years prior to the date of 
his father’s third Sed-festival, had trans- 
ferred the seat of government and much of 
the court to Tell el Amarna.” The festival 
was accorded a prominent place in the 
decoration of the tomb of Kheruef chiefly 
because of the prominent role which 
Kheruef himself played in its celebra- 

7? A honey-jar found here, undated but probably 
of Year 34 (Label No. 209), bore a much-faded, 


earlier label of Year 9 (No. 1); but this can hardly be 
cited as an exception to the foregoing statement 


7 In spite of the date given in the tomb of Kheruef, 
it is clear that this, not Year 36, was the year in which 
the festival was actually celebrated. See Borchardt, 
ZAS, LXXII, 55 ff. 

7 See above, p. 37 and n. 14. There is no real basis 
for Borchardt's theory (Allerhand Kleinigkeiten, pp 
23-29) that Akhenaten was elevated to the coregency 
on the occasion of his father's second or third Sed- 
festival and that the event is represented on a block 
of relief in the Ashmolean Museum (Griffith, JE A, 
LX, 61-63, Pl. VIII; Schiifer, Sb. Berl. Ak., 1919, pp 
477-84). His article, however, contains much inter- 
esting material on the H eb-sed's of Amenhotep III and 
on the history of the last years of his reign 
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tion.”* Its detailed representation here 
may also be regarded as an expression of 
loyalty—perhaps even as an act of con- 
scious propaganda—promulgated by an 
official whose own career was closely 
bound to the fading fortunes of the old 
king and whose unco-operative attitude 
toward the new Atenist regime resulted in 
the mutilation of his tomb and the erasure 
of his figure and inscriptions from its 
walls.‘ 

No new festival hall seems to have been 
prepared for the celebration of the third 
Heb-sed, and, like those contributed to the 
first Sed-festival, the inscribed jars associ- 
ated with it were almost all found in the 
southern portions of the palace area—the 
Middle Palace, the West Villas, the south- 
ern rubbish mounds, and the South Vil- 
lage—with a few examples of Types 59 
and 164 occurring also in the North Pal- 
ace. 

An additional indication of the general 
locale in which all three Heb-sed’s were 
celebrated is contained in an inscription 
on the base of a superb ebony statuette of 
Amenhotep III recently acquired by the 
Brooklyn Museum.” On this little monu- 
ment, which may have come originally 
from the palace itself, the king’s name is 
followed by the epithet “‘Lord of (Sed-)fes- 
tivals in the House of Rejoicing.”’ 

Before leaving the subject of the Sed- 
festivals mention should be made of a 
curious and interesting fact which emerges 
from a study of the table of Figure 16. 
Whereas over 81 per cent of the extant 

7 Fakhry, op. cit.. pp. 469-88, Pl. XXXIX 
Possibly also, and for the same reason, in the tomb of 


Amenemhet Surere (No. 48). See Borchardt, Aller- 
hand Kleinigkeiten, pp. 24-25, Pl. XI. 

™ Fakhry, op. cit., pp. 452-53. Davies’ views on 
this subject, as expressed in 1923 (Bull. MMA, 
December, 1923, Part II, p. 44; JE A, IX, 134), were 
based to a great extent on the erroneous belief that 
Kheruef possessed, in addition to Tomb No. 192, an 
earlier tomb which he abandoned in favor of the latter. 

7% Acc. No. 48.28. To be published in the near 
future. 


jars associated with the first Heb-sed con- 
tained a beerlike beverage called srmi 
(here translated ‘‘ale’’), no srmié at all ap- 
pears to have been contributed to either 
the second or the third Heb-sed. Instead, 
we find that meat, only four jars of which 
have been recovered for the first Sed-festi- 
val, constituted more than 83 per cent” of 
the provisions for the second Heb-sed, and 
wine over 74 per cent of all the potted sup- 
plies sent in during Years 36-38 for the 
third oceasion of the royal feast, the meat 
jars for these latter years totaling, in turn, 
only 16 examples. Although I cannot cite 
a parallel, the evidence points very strong- 
ly to the conclusion that in the time of 
Amenhotep III there was a particular 
type of offering which was prescribed for, 
regarded as peculiarly appropriate to, or 
traditionally associated with, each suc- 
cessive Heb-sed—beer with the first, meat 
with the second, wine with the third, and 
so on.7? 

The regular annual festivals of the 
Egyptian temple calendar do not figure 
prominently in the palace jar-labels; but 
we have inscribed fragments of six jars of 
wine, nine jars of fat, and one jar of meat 
which were contributed to the great Feast 
of Opet (Nos. 48,78 71, 138, 145, 146, and 
168). Labels 48 and 138 are dated to 
Regnal Years 36 and 35, respectively ; and 
No. 138 contains also the calendar date 
of the opening day of the feast: Month 2 
of Akhet, Day 19.7* Another feast—that 
of the goddess Wadjet (?)—is mentioned 
in No. 167; but this label, which was re- 


7 Ninety-three per cent if we class with it the 39 
jars of animal fat, a meat by-product. 

7? As with our modern wedding anniversaries the 
value of the gifts seems to have increased with each 
succeeding festival. 


w 
78One example has the words ~~ aon 


added to the end of the label as transcribed in Fig. 6. 

7? Medinet Habu, II (Univ. Chicago, “Or. Inst. 
Publ.,"’ X XIII), Pl. 154, calendar |. 743; Pap. Harris 
I, 17 a, 5. In the time of Thutmose III the feast ap- 
parently began four days earlier (Urk. IV, 742, 824; 
see Wolf, Das schéne Fest von Opet, p. 71) 
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placed on the same, much-used jar by 
Nos. 168 and 96, was partially erased, and 
only traces of the name of the festival are 
still visible. In addition to “Regnal Year 
36,”’ a wine-jar label, No. 42, appears to 
contain the curious and interesting date 
“Month 1 of Proyet, Day of the Lifting- 
up of the [Regnal ?] Year’”’ (wts h3t-sp ?)— 
perhaps a variant form of the traditional 
date (Month 1 of Proyet, Day 1) for an- 
nouncing the preparations for the Sed- 
festival.*® Here again, however, the read- 
ing of the pertinent groups is extremely 
doubtful, for the inscription is not only 
much faded but partially covered by a 
later label (No. 62).™! 

No special significance seems to attach 
to any of the other civil calendar dates 
preserved in the jar-labels, the use of these 
dates being in general attributable simply 
to the extremely perishable nature of the 
products to which they refer—products 
which had to be used, not a few years, but 
a few days after they were prepared. Lack- 
ing an artificial preservative, “fresh (ani- 
mal) fat,”” for example, would go rancid 
in a very short space of time, and it is not 
surprising to find most of the surviving 
calendar dates appearing on jars which 
once contained fat (Nos. 119, 138, 142 [2 
examples], 143, 143 A). One jar of fat in- 
tended for use in the Feast of Opet was, 
as we have just seen, prepared and labeled 
on the first day of the feast itself (Label 
138). A jar of vegetable oil (b3k n th) 
sealed in Regnal Year 8 and a jar of sf{i)- 
oil are both dated to Month & of Proyet, 
Day 5 (Nos. 197, 199), and a jar of 
“shelled beans” is stated to have been a 
contribution “from the Treasury of the 
Ka (?) in Month 1 of Proyet, Day 16” 
(No. 219). The extant calendar dates are 
too few in number to provide dependable 
information on the seasonal occupations 

*° See above, n. 63. 


| See Chron. d’Eg., No. 47 (1949), Fig. 9 (opp. p. 
96), C. 


of the Egyptians of this era; but we may 
note in passing that the six jars of fat re- 
ferred to above were all prepared between 
the end of the first month of Shomu and 
the end of the calendar year, a period 
which during the reign of Amenhotep ITI 
would have coincided approximately with 
our months of May, June, and July.” In- 
scriptions dated to the five epagomenal 
days are relatively rare before Ramesside 
times, and Labels 143 and 143A, dated, 
respectively, to the Birth(day)s of Osiris 
and Horus, are interesting in supplying us 
with good Eighteenth Dynasty writings 
of these dates (see Figs. 3 and 11). 

The evidence provided by the palace 
jar-labels for the addition of a 37th and 
38th year to the reign of Amenhotep III 
is far more extensive than was implied in 
my note on the subject published two 
years ago in Chronique d’ Egypte (1949), 
page 96. There are, as indicated in Figure 
16, no less than 78 inscribed jar-fragments 
dated to Regnal Year 37** and 16 to 
Regnal Year 38," witb the likelihood of 
additional examples o/{ both dates existing 
among the 217 unidentified small frag- 
ments. The fact that three types of labels 
(Nos. 142, 143, and 143A) are dated to 
what would correspond to the last three 
months of Regnal Year 38" suggests the 


* See Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen 
121: and Edgerton, AJSL, LIII, 196 

%* See Pyr. 1961; Sethe, Urt. I, 25, 27: Griffith, 
Siat, I, 297, 305, 312; Chace, Bull, and Manning, 
The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, No. 87, Pl. 108 
Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhét (No 
82), pp. 96-98; Davies, Tombs of Menkheperrasonbh 
etc., Pl. X XIX; and, for the Ramesside Period: Pap 
Anastasi VI, 58 (Gardiner, Bib. Aeg., VIL); Pap. Ch 
Beatty VIII vs., 11, 4 (Gardiner, Hier. Pap. Brit 
Mus., 3d Series); Ostr. Cairo 25515 (Cerny, Cat. gén 
Mus. Caire); Ostr. Deir el Medineh 44, 143, 145, 156, 
158, 206, 209 (Cerny, Documents de fouilles Inst. fr 
Caire, Vols. 3-5); etc 


Fest- 
legung, p 


% Types 54, 50, 56, 57, 58, 
165, 188, 220 

® Types 61, 62, 142, 143, 144 

* Assuming the regnal year to have begun on the 
anniversary of the king's accession to the throne 
Month 3 of Akhet, Day 2 (Gardiner, /EA, XXXI, 


27-28) 


59, 60, 140, 141, 164, 
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probability that Amenhotep III lived long 
enough to witness the beginning at least 
of his 39th year on the throne. 

To the evidence of the well-known 
“Lake Scarabs” that Amenhotep III and 
Queen Tiy were in residence in the Mal- 
kata palace before the end of Regnal Year 
11°? we may now add that of three jar- 
labels, two of which are dated to Year 8 
(Type 197) and one to Year 9 (Type 1). 
The labels of the 8th year occur on frag- 
ments of oil-jars found in the ruins of 
what was probably the earliest building 
of the royal group, the Palace of the King 
(see Fig. 1). That of Year 9 was written 
on the shoulder of a wine-jar re-used in 
Year 34 (?) to contain honey and found in 
the courtyard of the Amin temple (No. 
209). In view of the complete absence of 
inscribed jar-fragments dated to Years 
2-7 and the extreme scarcity of those 
bearing dates earlier than Year 30 of 
Amenhotep III there can be little doubt 
that the date “Regnal Year 1” occurring 
on five examples of Label-type 6 refer, not 
to the reign of this king, but to that of his 
son and coregent, Akhenaten, who as 
Amenhotep IV appears to have been ele- 
vated to the throne in or about the 28th 
year of his father’s reign.** Since all the 
labels of this type were found in the so- 
called Middle Palace, it has been assumed 
that this large and handsome building was 
the young pharaoh’s residence before his 
departure to Tell el Amarna.** 


The contents of the inscribed jars from 
the palace of Amenhotep III consisted for 
the most part of beverages, foodstuffs, and 
unguents of well-known and frequently 
discussed types.*° Predominant among 
these were wine (285 jars), ale (298 jars), 


87 See above, p. 35, n. 4. To the references cited 
there add Steindorff, ZAS, XX XIX, 62-65; Roeder, 
Aeg. Inschr. Berlin, I1, No. 19600; Petrie, Scarabs and 
Cylinders, Pl. XX XI, 8; Lansing, Bull. MMA, 1936, 
pp. 12-14. 

58 See above, p. 37 and n. 14. 

8* See above, p. 35 and n. 5. 


fat (91 jars), and meat (375 jars), the 
other identified products (fowl, oil, milk, 
honey, fruit, and incense) amounting all 
together to only 134 jars. 

The jars of wine, though less numerous 
than the ale and meat jars,” are more 
evenly distributed over the seventeen 
regnal years covered by the dated labels, 
two or more examples existing for every 
year of the last decade of the reign. >Jrp, 
a word normally denoting the fermented 
juice of grapes, is the only expression for 
“wine” occurring in the palace labels.” 
The superior vintages, imported into the 
Thebaid often from considerable distances, 
are usually accompanied by their dates 
and by the names of the districts from 
which they came, the latter serving also, as 
with our modern vintages, to identify the 
types of wine in question. Sixty-eight jars 
contained the highly prized “wine of the 

* See the references given above, pp. 37-38. To 
these we may add Junker's detailed treatment of the 
Old Kingdom offering lists (Giza II, 69-96), Montet’s 
. Hartmann’s L’ Agriculture 
dans lance Egypte, Scharff's ‘‘Ein Rechnungsbuch des 
kiniglichen Hofes ..... (ZAS, LVII, 51-68), Stern's 
glossary to Papyros Ebers (Vol. II), Breasted’s 
glossary to The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus (I, 
511-76), Reisner’s vocabulary of The Hearst Medical 
Papyrus (14-48), Gardiner’s Late Egyptian Miscel- 
lanies (Bibl. Aeg., VIL), Cerny’s publications of the 
Cairo and Deir el Medineh ostraka (Cat. gén. Mus 
Nos. 25501-25385, and Documents de fouilles 
Inst. fr. Caire, Vols. 3-6), Erichsen's transcription 
of Papyrus Harris I (Bibl. Aeg., V), and, of course, 
the five volumes of the Wéorterbuch der dgyptischen 
Sprache with the Belegstellen for Vols. I and II. The 
indexes to Breasted’s Ancient Records (Vol. V) are 
very helpful in controlling the numerous products 


named in tomb and temple lists of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty and later times 


Scénes de la vie privée 


Caire, 


*\In sharp contrast to Amarna and other New 
Kingdom sites where the wine-jars constitute an over- 
whelming majority of all those found (Amarna, Pls 
XXII-XXV; City J, Pls. LXITI-LXIV; City JJ, Pl 
LVIII; Ramesseum, Pls. XIX-XXXVIII; ZAS, 
LVIII, 25-36; etc.) 

* I have found no examples of sdh, ‘‘new wine” (°), 
as at Tell el Amarna and elsewhere (Amarna, Nos 
63, 64; City I, No. 74; City IT, Nos. 31, 32; Gard., On. 
A 564; Lucas, Materials, p. 37 [idh is the product 
which Lucas discusses under the heading ‘Grape 
Juice"’}]; ete.); nor of palm-wine, date-wine, or any 
of the other varieties known to the dynastic Egyptians 
(see Lucas, op. cit., pp. 31-33; Klebs, Reliefs . . . des 
neuen Reiches, p. 61) 
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Western River,” a product of the famous 
vineyards located in the northwest Delta 
along the lower reaches of the ancient 
Canopie arm of the Nile® (Nos. 10, 11, 
20, 21, 33, 46, 47, 54, 55, 57, 61, 66); and 
fifteen others, “wine of Tjel” (73rw), from 
the region adjoining the well-known bor- 
der fortress on the site of modern Tell Abu 
Séfah in the extreme northeast corner of 
the Delta®* (Nos. 5, 51, 52, 74, 75, 76). 
“Wine of Khor” (Syria)® was represented 
by 8 jars (No. 77), “wine of the Oases’’® 
by 3 jars (Nos. 19, 73), “wine of Per- 
wesekh” (a locality in the oasis of 
Kharga ?)*’ by 2 jars (No. 49), and “‘wine 
of Per-hebyt” (the modern Behbét el 
Hagar in the central Delta)** by 3 jars 
(No. 41). Vineyards in the neighborhood 
of the great city of Memphis contributed 
at least 7 jars of wine (Nos. 3, 17, 25, 58) 
and probably more.** Individual labels 
list “wine of the New Land” (8 m3wt:!% 


* Gard., On., A 405-6; JEA, XXXIV, 19-22 

“Gard., On., A 419; JEA, V, 242 ff.; VI, 99 ff. 
The rare tree- or place-name, p! ndbw, occurring in 
both examples of Label No. 52, is found also in a wine- 
jar label from the Ramesseum (Pl. X XI, No. 167) and 
perhaps on an ostrakon from the Dira Abul Naga, 
now in Brussels (Speleers, Rec. Inscr., No. 187). 

* Gard., On., A 567 


* Gard., On., A 568. See also under A 564; Amarna, 
No. 94; City J, Pl. LXIII, K; City 17, Nos. 29, 37; 
Pap. Boulak 18, XX XIII, 6, 7 (Scharff, ZAS, LVII, 
54): Pap. Harris I, 7, 10; Pap. Anastasi IV, ro., 14, 7: 
Davies, Tomb of Rekh-mi-Re*, Pl. XLIX; Tomb of 
Puyemré, Pl. XXXII; Tombs of Me nkhe perrasonb, 

. pp. 8-9, Pls. VI, VIII; Fakhry, Bahria Oasis, 
pp. 14-15; Sethe, ZAS, LVI, 44-54. It is not clear 
which, if any, particular oasis or group of oases is 
referred to here. Kharga or Baharia would seem to 
be the most likely 

"Cf. Gauthier, Dict. géog.. I, 73: I, 206: Gol- 
énischeff, Rec. trav., XV, 87-88. The puzzling final de- 
terminative » is clear in both examples of this label . 

* Gauthier, op. cit., 11, 110-11 

* Le, those on which Memphis is not specifically 
mentioned, but which were contributed by well-known 
Memphite foundations or officials (e.g. Nos. 34, 35, 
59, 79). Cf. Amarna, Pl. XXV, No. 93; City J, Pl. LV, 
Ss 

Gard., On., A 60; Spiegelberg, ZAS, LVIII, 30; 
Hayes, Ostraka and Name Stones, p. 34. Ramesside 
jar-labels from Kantir in the Delta list “wine 
from the New Land on the west of Pi-Ra‘messe-mi- 
Amiin” (Hamza, Ann. Serv.. XXX, 43-45) 


No. 69), “‘wine of the abode (st) of J...” 
(No. 26), ‘wine of the Place” (p3 bw(t):' 
No. 72), and “wine of the orchard (¢ Hé) 
of Nebma‘r®” (No. 60);'@ and in many 
examples the wine is designated as coming 
from a royal or private estate (pr), a 
temple foundation (Hw), or a particular 
vineyard (k3mw). Since the estates and 
foundations produced other commodities 
besides wine, they are more advantage- 
ously considered in a later section dealing 
with sources in general (below, pp. 96 ff.). 

Together with or in lieu of a designation 
of source, the nature, purpose, or quality 
of a wine is often indicated by an adjective 
or adjectival phrase. Nineteen slender, 
one-handled jugs of Syrian (?) type'™ con- 
tained “blended (?) wine’ (irp sm3: No. 
85); two jars, dated respectively to Years 
24 and 28, “‘wine for a happy return’”’ (?) 
(irp n h3y nfr?°* Nos. 2, 4); another, of 
Year 33, “wine for (lit. of) taxes” (irp n 
hir(w): No. 29); and nine examples, all 
probably of Year 38, “wine (for) offer- 
ings” (irp m*(w):'® Nos. 62, 63). In 
twelve cases the wine is described as 
“good” (nfr) and in twenty instances as 
“very good” (nfr-nfr), these notations of 

i Wb., I, 450 ff. Cf. Gauthier, Dict. géog., 11, 19, 
33-34 

12 In a second example of this label the word ‘¢ 
has its usual determinative, Cf. Hayes, op. cit., 
No. 129; and for writings of ‘¢ Ht without the genitival 
adjective, Pap. Anastasi III, ro., 2, 5; 2, 12; Pap 
Rainer, 53, 6 

03 City I, Pl. LI, Type XLI, p. 139; Schiaparelli, 
Tomba ... dell architetto Cha, Fig. 124; Carter, Tomb of 
Tut.ankh. Amen, III, 149, Pl. L, C; Lucas, Materials 
p. 28, n. 4. The label in every case is written on the 
shoulder of the jug at the base of the handle. The 
three jars containing ‘‘wine of the Oases"’ (Nos. 19, 
73) were also of this type 

‘Wine for a good going~<lown'™’ or possibly 
“‘wine which goes down well."’ This curious, though by 
no means unique, expression is discussed by Peet in 
JE A, XIV, 182. In three of the five occurrences of the 
phrase known to me (which include one on a wine-jar 
sealing from the palace and the incomplete example 
of Label No. 2) the verb A’ (or A'y) has as its determi- 
native the walking legs /\. On the use of [\) A with 
the meaning “return (to Egypt)"’ see my note in JE A, 
XXXV, 48 (h) 

1% City I, 162, n. 8; City IJ, 105, Pl. LVI (17) 
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quality or grade being applied for the 
most part to otherwise unidentified vin- 
tages (Nos. 28, 86, 87, 88) or to wines 
donated by private individuals (Nos. 15, 
53, 78). Twenty-six jars bearing on their 
shoulders the single word irp presumably 
contained wine of inferior quality, coming 
perhaps from local vineyards in the neigh- 
borhood of Thebes itself. 

The absence of inscribed jars of ordi- 
nary beer (hnkt) is almost certainly at- 
tributable to the fact that this common 
beverage, undoubtedly consumed in quan- 
tity by the inmates of the palace, was 
produced day by day in breweries at- 
tached to the palace itself, making the 
labeling of the vessels containing it not 
only unnecessary but absurd.'®* Converse- 
ly, we may suppose that another type of 
brew, srmt, for which we possess the frag- 
ments of almost three hundred elaborate- 
ly labeled jars (Nos. 90-117), was not a 
local but an imported product, made per- 
haps of ingredients which were not ob- 
tainable in the neighborhood of Thebes. 
One jar of srmt (Label 103 var.) was con- 
tributed by the mayor (h3ty-") of Tjebu, 
capital of the Xth Nome of Upper Egypt 
(modern Kau el Kebir: Gard., On., A 461). 
Otherwise we have no definite indications 
of the geographical locations of the vari- 
ous royal and private estates which fur- 
nished srmt, and can only note that a 
number of the donating officials—the 
Vizier Huy, the Steward of Memphis 
Huy, the Priest and Steward Meryup- 
tah'’’—held office and probably resided 
in northern Egypt. Among the chief 
sources of srmi were the estates of the 
queens (see Nos. 94-98, 112),'° a fact 
which may indicate that the beverage was 

16 The same seems to have held true elsewhere, 
neither Tell el Amarna nor any of the other sites re- 
ferred to in nn. 18-39 having yielded a single inscribed 
jar of hnkt-beer 

10? Nos 


nated by the 
100-101. 


103, 92 and 101 (2 examples of each do- 
Steward Huy), 109. See below, pp 


one particularly favored by women. To 
distinguish it from “beer” (hnkt), with 
which it was obviously closely related 
(though occasionally stored and served 
in a semisolid state),'®*? I have adopted 
the arbitrary translation “ale.”’ In the 
palace jar-labels the word srmt is always 
determined by the jar 6 and is always 
followed immediately by the word dbhw, 
clearly a direct genitive rather than an 
adjective or a participle, since in no case 
does it agree in gender with srmt, known 
from other sources to be a feminine noun. 
I take the construction to be similar to 
that of irp m*(w), “wine (for) offerings,” 
and suggest the translation ‘“‘ale (for) 
offerings,” or perhaps “ale (as) required 
offerings,”’ giving dbhw some of its basic 
meaning.''® The expression srmt dbhw oc- 
curs in two labels from Tell el Amarna," 
and in Papyrus Ebers (43, 17) we find the 
phrase hnkt ndmt nt dbh(w), which is not 
translated in full by Ebbell,'” but which 
apparently means “sweet beer of (the 
type prescribed for) offerings.”” The very 
frequent use of 6 as the determinative 
of dbhw as well as of srm/ must be an ex- 
ample of what Gardiner in dealing with a 
comparable use of the word dbhw has 
termed the ‘“‘attraction of determina- 
tives.”"'3 In one example of Label 105 
(Fig. 9) the srmt is listed as coming from 
a building or chamber called @ (3, a word 
otherwise unknown to me,''* but obvious- 


o—) 
}, “the store- 


room,” which replaces it in two other ex- 
amples of the same label. 


ly equivalent to \ 
2A 


°8 Sixty examples in all. See also Amarna, Nos 
70, 98 

‘ Gard., On., A 563; Sethe, 
pp. 213-14 

11° See Wb., V, 440-41, especially p. 441, Belegst. 9. 

tt Amarna, Nos. 69, 70. Griffith (p. 34) does not 
translate dbhw 


Texte, 


Dramatische 


112 The Ebers Papyrus, 55. 
13 JE A, XIII, 77. 
114 See, however, City I, No. 20. 
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The frequent mention of “beer (hnkt) of 
Kedy” in documents of the New King- 
dom! has perhaps unduly influenced my 
restoration of the first word of Label 118. 
This, too, may have been srmt, an example 
of srmt of Kedy occurring in Ostrakon 
Deir el Medineh 273."* Since “the Over- 
seer of the Fortress’ referred to in our 
label was almost certainly the com- 
mandant of the northeast border station 
and customs house at Tjel (see Nos. 76- 
77 and below, p. 101) it is probable that 
the beverage in this case was actually im- 
ported from the land of Kedy and was not 
merely a drink of Kedian type. On the 
land itself, situated to the north of Syria, 
see Gardiner, Onomastica, A 251. 

Ninety-one of the inscribed jars from 
the palace had contained animal fat (‘d)!"" 
which, to judge from the invariable de- 
terminative 6, had been poured into them 
in a liquid state, probably while still hot 
from the rendering, and which in almost 
every case is described as “fresh’’ (w3d) or, 
more rarely, as “‘sweet’’ (ndm: Nos. 150, 
151, 153)."8 Label 143 lists “fat of prime 
meat of the cattle stable’ and Label 148 
“fresh fat of goats (of) the cattle stable 
of the Scribe Huy.”’ Most interesting are 
fifteen labels of Regnal Year 34 (Types 
130 and 132) wherein the fat is specified 
as being that of ““Meshwesh bulls’ (43(w) 

‘Pap. Anastasi III, 3, 6; III A, 5; IV, 12, 11; 16, 
1; 16, 4; V, 4, 1 (Gardiner, Bibl. Aeg., VII) 


*L. 2. Cerny, Documents de fouilles Inst. fr 
Caire, VI, Pl. IX 


’ Wb., I, 239 (8-12). To the references cited there 
add: Amarna, p. 34, Pl. XXIV, Nos. 71-73; Breasted, 
Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, Glossary, p. 521; 
Chace, Bull, and Manning, The Rhind Mathematical 
Papyrus, Probl. 66, Pl. LXXXVIII; Cairo Stela 
34183 (Lacau, Stéles); Pap. Sallier IV verso, 2, 8 
(Gardiner, Bibl. Aeg., VII); Pap. Ch. Beatty VI recto, 
5, 4; LX reeto, 7, 8 (Gardiner, Hier. Pap. B.M., 3d 
Series); Ostr. Cairo 25602 recto, 3 (Cerny, Cat. gén 
Mus. Caire); Ostr. Deir el Medineh 46 verse, 10; 195 
recto, 5; 204 verso, 3; etc (Cern¢, Doc. Fouilles Inst. fr 
Caire, I1I-V1I); Gard., On., A 574 (7); Lucas, Ma- 
terials, pp. 382-83, 390 


"8 On the close dating of some of the jars of fat see 
above, p. 87. 


n Mw). Since in every example the fat is 
stated to be from the stockyard (3ht) of 
one of Amenhotep III’s officials, the refer- 
ence is clearly to a breed or type of cattle 
rather than to a direct importation of 
beef-fat from the land of the Meshwesh. 
Nevertheless, this well-dated group of in- 
scriptions constitutes the earliest recorded 
reference to relations between the Egyp- 
tians and this particular Libyan people, 
antedating by a century the mention of 
the Meshwesh in Papyrus Anastasi I."" 
Papyrus Harris I (10, 8) lists 971 Mesh- 
wesh attached to a herd of cattle called 
“Userma‘ré-mi-Amin(l.p.h.)-is-the-con- 
queror-of-the- Meshwesh-at-the-Waters- 
of-Per&’’; and the activities of the Liby- 
ans as cattle-breeders are attested from 
an early period.'”° 

The expression iwf dr occurring on frag- 
ments of 375 jars (Labels 155-69) is prob- 
ably best translated “dressed meat,” that 
is, meat “removed” (dr) from the bones"! 
and cut into thin strips or slices which be- 
fore potting must have been hung in the 
sun and thoroughly dried in the manner 
of the Peruvian chargui, or “jerked”’ 
meat, of more recent times.'” This meth- 
od of preservation is suggested, first, be- 
cause it is simple and particularly effec- 
tive in a hot, dry climate like that of 
Egypt, and, second, because there is no 

“9 17, 4 (Gardiner, Eg. Hier. Texts, Part 1). In his 
discussion of the Meshwesh, Gardiner (On., A 240) 
rejects Hélscher's identification of them (Ag. Forsch., 
IV, 60, 70) with the Méw of the time of Thutmose 
Ill (Urk., 1V, 792, No. 282), and our present Eight- 
eenth Dynasty writing of the name shows that he is 


right in doing so. For further references see also 
Gauthier, Dict. géog., 11, 19 


120 Bates, The Eastern Libyans, pp. 93-96; Breas 
ted, History, p. 47; Capart, Memphis, p. 210 


2! Gunn in City J, p. 167. 


122 Webster's New International Dictionary (1917), 
pp. 373, 1160. See also the paragraphs on meat 
preservation in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th 
ed.), X, 613; and, for ancient representations of pieces 
of meat hung on lines to dry (7): Klebs, Heidelberger 
Ak. Wiss, Phil.-hist Klasse, 3te Abh., p. 79; 6te Abh., 
p. 104; 9te Abh., p. 91; Winlock, Bull. MMA, Dec., 
1920, Part 2, p. 26, Fig. 10. 
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indication in any of our labels that the 
meat was salted, pickled, or subjected to 
any other type of preservative process. It 
may also be noted in passing that in these 


iwf (det. ‘. 


means, not simply “‘meat,” but “pieces,” 
or “cuts,” “of meat.” In no case are we 
told from what type of animal the meat 
was obtained,'* and in only two instances 
is iwf dr followed by a qualifying expres- 
sion: “good” (njr) in Label 162 and “‘(as) 
tribute of the heart (?)’* (m3(w) ib) in 
Label 166. That, as at Tell el Amarna,'® 
most of the meat was prepared locally is 
indicated by the fact that the donors were, 
without exception, either chamberlains 
(imy-hnt) of the palace itself or other of- 
ficials known to have held office at 
Thebes. One label (No. 168) mentions a 
butcher attached to the estate of the king; 
but otherwise all the inscribed jars of 
meat found in the palace inclosure came 
from the stockyards (3h¢) of private indi- 
viduals. 


inscriptions | ) probably 


Lanaing's translation of (Qy — (the 
= — of the Amarna labels'*) as 
“stock-yard’’”’ is confirmed, first, by the 
fact that it is mentioned in the palace 
jar-labels as the source of only two 
products—meat and animal fat; and, 
second, by the fact that over forty of 
these labels (Types 135, 136, 140, 160) 


i128 Probably chiefly beef-cattle. See Amarna, Nos 
44, 45; City I, Nos. 75-84; City II, No. 33. 

i¢ T.e., as a voluntary gift from a loyal subject. I 
cannot cite another instance of this expression, which 
is, however, clearly legible in the present label. 

12%8 City I, p. 167. 

16 Amarna, 33, Nos. 44-57 passim; City I, 167, 
Nos. 75-84; City IJ, 106, Nos. 32-33. In the present 
writing the sign (©) is apparently used purely 
phonetically. In view of its frequent occurrence in 
these inscriptions it is difficult to agree with Griffith 
(Amarna, p. 33) that ?h(y)t was ‘‘a name chosen for its 
alliteration with Akhenaten, Akhetaten, etc.”’ It is 
perhaps related to the word ‘ht, ‘fertile land,”’ of 
Wb., I, 18 (9), or to two late words, *h, “‘slaughter’’(’), 
and ht, “knife’’ (loc. cit., Belegst. 14, 15). 

27 Bull. MMA, March, 1918, Supplement, p. 10. 


show it to have been a fairly extensive en- 
closure or complex capable of containing 
within itself, not only a ‘‘(butcher-)shop” 
(wb, or wbi),"* but also a ‘‘(slaughter-) 
court”’ (shw)."° Three of the seven ex- 
amples of Label 136 substitute 6 st, “the 
place,” for @ 3ht, “the stockyard”’; and in 
Label 161 (4 examples) the iwf dr from 
the 3ht of the King’s Scribe Kha‘ is fur- 
ther described as “‘a meat-offering-puri- 
fied (?) by (lit. of) the High Priest” 
(wbyt'®® n p3 hm-ntr tpy). 

A scene frequently represented in pri- 
vate tombs of the New Kingdom shows 
waterfowl, chiefly geese, being plucked, 
cleaned, cut into sections, and dried, 
preparatory to being packed into big 
pottery amphorae.'*! Fragments of seven- 
teen such amphorae found in the ruins of 
the palace bear labels (Nos. 170-81) de- 


scribing the contents of the jars as Sm 
x>—r 


which is apparently to be read 3pd mr, 
“channel-bird,” “pondfowl,’"** and un- 
derstood to mean also “(meat of) pond- 
fowl.” The latter meaning is indicated by 
Labels 171-73, where ‘he group is deter- 


mined by » or S and demanded by 


| 
Labels 177-80, where in each case it is 
followed by the genitival adjective n(y), 


28 Wh., I, 284. See also Labels 128, 141, 166 

29 Wb., IV, 229. See also Label 128 

190 Wb., I, 284 (11, 14). In this context w‘byt can 
hardly be regarded as a variant writing of wb, 
“shop”; and the supposition that cuts of meat in- 
tended as festival offerings were sometimes conse- 
crated by the high priest (of Amiin’) seems a plausible 
one. An objection is the masculine form of the 
genitival adjective n(y). 
cit., 9te Abh., pp. 79-80; 
70, Pl. 26; Two Ramesside 


Davies, 
Tombs, 


ist Klebs, op 
Tomb of Nakht, p 
p. 62, Pl. 30 

18 The occasional substitution of <> for x— I take 
to be a scribal error. The bird should perhaps have 


been transcribed ¥ (Gardiner, JE A, XV, 52); but 
in these labels there is usually no tick over the back of 
the hieratic sign. 


1383 Compare the common !pdw n mw, ‘“‘waterfowl” 
(Pap. Harris I, passim). For the exact meaning of 
mr see Gardiner, JE A, X XIX, 43—44. 
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the name of a type of bird, and in several 
cases by a number. Thus, Label 177 would 
read: “Very good pondfowl-meat of msyt- 
birds’; Label 179: ““Good pondfowl-meat 
of srt-geese”’ ; and so on. The fact that jars, 
presumably of the same size, would con- 
tain 30 s(3)t-geese (No. 180) and 70 msyt 
(No. 178) suggests that the latter, not 
identified in Wb. (II, 143), was a rela- 
tively small bird—probably a small duck. 
In several instances the pondfow! is speci- 
fied as “‘butchered”’ (sft),'** and in four 
cases a royal estate or donating official is 
named (Nos. 171, 172, 174, 175). Label 
176 lists “pondfowl of the tax(-collectors: 
hir{w] ?),'*..., 100; pondfowl, 100; ...”; 
and Label 182, “r-goose... (of) the 
butcher... .”’ 

Among the vegetable oils 63k, char- 
acterized as “sweet,” “fresh,’”’ or “‘best,”’ 
and represented by 22 jar-inscriptions of 
Types 183-96, is by far the most common. 
Once thought to have been olive oil, this 
product has been convincingly identified 
by Loret and Keimer as Ben oil, that is, 
oil made from the seeds, or nuts, of the 
moringa tree (Moringa arabica, syn. 
aptera).'** Although b3k-trees were grown 
in western Thebes,'*’ all indications point 
to northern Egypt as the source of most 
of the oil of this type. The Lake of the 
Bird (§ 3pd ?) referred to in Label 186 is 
otherwise unknown to me;'** but all the 


4 Three unpublished jar-labels from Deir el 
Bahri, in the Metropolitan Museum, list > — and 


o 
> | (2 examples) 
a) 
* Wb. ILL, 201 (19). Compare the expression 


pd(w) n dbh-hip 5... wih m htrr tnw rnpt (Urk., 
IV, 770), and Pap. Harris I, 12 b, 6. 

1% Loret, Rec. trav., VII, 101-6; Keimer, Garten- 
phlanzen, pp. 30, 93; Kémi, II, 92-94. See also Gardi- 
ner, Hier. Papyri B.M., 3d Series, p. 49, n. 3; Lucas, 
Mate rials, pp 107, 384. 

Urk., IV, 73, No. 10; Pliny xii. 46. 

** Possibly a variant writing of § kbh,“‘the Lake 
of the Waterfowl,"’ a body of water in or near Helio- 
polis (Gauthier, Dict. géog., V, 128; VI, 153; Spiegel- 
berg, ZAS, LXIV, 81), though fbh, “‘waterfowl,"’ so 
far as I know, is never written with the sign of the 
bird alone. 


officials named in this group of inscrip- 
tions were associated either with Memphis 
or, in the case of the King’s Scribe Huy, 
with Athribis in the Delta.'** Looking 
ahead to Label 215 (Fig. 15), we find 
Memphis named as the location of an 
orchard of b3kt-trees; and a jar-sealing 
from the palace (to be reproduced in a 
later article) bears the legend “‘B3k-oil of 
the Fortress” (i.e., Tjel in the northeast 
Delta).'*° 

“Oil of th(w)” (No. 197, 2 examples) is 
not documented elsewhere, but thw itself 
is known to have been an aromatic plant, 
the seeds of which were used in the manu- 
facture of perfume.'“ The close dating of 
both jars containing this oil suggests that, 
like animal fat (p. 87), it was a substance 
which would not keep for a long period of 
time. The common nhh (No. 200), two 
jars of which were contributed to the 
king’s second Sed-festival in Year 34, ap- 
pears to have been sesame oil.'® Sft, 
“resin” (Nos. 198, 199), Aknw, “per- 
fume’’(?), “‘spice’’(?) (No. 201), and mrht, 
“grease,” “ointment” (No. 202), are in- 
cluded among the so-called Seven Sacred 
Oils and have been the subjects of con- 
siderable discussion.'** One jar of sft daved 
to Regnal Year 30 (No. 198) was prepared 
(presumably for the first Heb-sed) by “‘the 
inhabitants of the City,” that is, by the 
townspeople of Thebes.'** 


89 Helck, Unters., XIV, 3-4. On the other officials 
(the Vizier Huy, the Steward Meryuptah, the King’s 
Herald Amenemonet) see below, pp. 100-101 

140 See pp. 88-89, 101. 

141 Wb., V, 325 (10-14); Loret, Rec. trav., XVI, 141 

'# Keimer, Gartenpflanzen, pp. 18-20, 86-87, 134 
35. In stating that nbh “is encountered first in Dyn 
XIX,”"’ Keimer (p. 19) was apparently unaware of 
the series of inscribed nhh-jars found at Tell el 
Amarna (Amarna, p. 33, Nos. 32-42; City J, 168, n 
2). 

48 Whb., II, 111; IIT, 180; IV, 118; Gard., On., p. 
8, n. 1; Jéquier, Frises d' objets, pp. 146 ff.; Moret, 
Rituel de culte divin, pp. 190-200; etc 

44 The fact that the second jar of s/t (No. 199) 
bears the same ¢alendar date (Month 3 of Proyet, 
Day 5) as the jars of th(w)-oil (No. 197) is probably 
a coincidence. 
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Milk (irit), too perishable to store and 
readily obtainable locally, is represented 
by only two inscribed jars (Labels 203-4), 
one of which was contributed by the well- 
known official (Amenemhet) Surere. 

Of seven jars of honey (bié),'* six 
(Labels 205-8) were found together in the 
great house ““Ho.3.W” (see Fig. 1). The 
seventh (Label 209), previously used as a 
wine-jar (Label 1), is from the forecourt 
of the Amin temple. All probably date to 
Regnal Year 34.’ The specification 
“elear’’ (stf) applied to the honey of Label 


205 requires no explanation, paleness and 


translucency having always been the 
marks of the finer grades of this product. 
“Red honey,” as in Labels 206-8, is more 
difficult to explain unless we assume that 
the adjective d&rt is used here, as not in- 
frequently, to describe a substance which 
was actually yellow or golden in color.'* 
We have, in any case, to do with two 
types of honey, one light, one somewhat 
darker, but both presumably of the best 
quality. The title hw(y) occurring twice in 
Label 209 is probably to be translated 
literally as ‘“drover,” or “herdsman,” and 
not regarded as the equivalent of bity, 
‘beekeeper’; for honey is one of the chief 
by-products of flowery pasturelands and 
therefore a logical contribution of men in 
charge of herds of cattle and sheep.'** The 

146 Wh., I, 434 (6-12). See Lucas, Materials, pp 
35-37; Klebs, op. cit., 9te Abh., pp. 61-62; and cf 
Amarna, p. 34, Nos. 58-62; City IJ, 106, Nos. 38-40; 
Nagel, Fouilles Inst. fr. Caire, X, 18, Nos. 28, 30; 
Ramesseum, No. 319. To the treatises on apiculture in 
ancient Egypt by Fraser, Hartmann, and others must 
be added Kuény's interesting article in JNES, IX, 
s4--93 

146 The date of No. 205 is painted in large red 
hieroglyphs on the shoulder of the jar with the 
hieratic label written in black ink above and to the 
left of the painted rectangle as indicated in Fig. 14 

“7 See Lefebvre, JEA, XXXV, 72-76. A rose- 
colored honey, produced by artificial feeding, is 
known; but honey by nature dark enough to be 
described as ‘‘red'' is usually of inferior quality and in 
some Cases even poisonous 

148 This item and the information incorporated in 
the preceding footnote I owe to the excellent article on 


‘*Honey”™’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), 
XIII, 653 ff. 


Greatest of Seers Amenemhet, who con- 
tributed five of our seven jars of honey, 
is otherwise unknown, but the prominence 
of honey in the Heliopolitan section of 
Papyrus Harris I makes it probable, 
though by no means certain, that he was 
high priest of R&é-Atum at Heliopolis.'* 

The incense (snir) used by the dynastic 
Egyptians was composed of gums and 
resins which were for the most part im- 
ported either from western Asia or from 
central Africa." It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that four of six jars of in- 
cense (Labels 211, 213-14) were furnished 
by a ship’s captain in command of a 
transport (mnsw)'*' plying the eastern 
Mediterranean or the Red Sea in the 
pharaoh’s service. The contents of two of 
these jars was “‘purified’’ (sw*b) by a Chief 
of Embalmers (3 wi[w] ?) whose name is 
lost. Label 212 lists incense from the hall, 
or court ({s]Jkw), of Thutmose,'® which, 
like that of No. 210, was apparently con- 
tributed to the first Sed-festival. Some of 
the incense itself still adheres in a thick 
brown resinous crust to the inner surfaces 
of the jar-fragments. 

Under the heading “Fruits and Cereals” 
(Fig. 15) are grouped the inscribed frag- 
ments of sixteen jars which once contained 
seeds, or pods, of the moringa tree (prt 
b3kt:'83 Nos. 215-16), dates (bnr:** Nos. 


“4° The title wr mw occurs also at this period at 
Hermonthis, Thebes, This, and Amarna. On the 
meaning of the title see Gard., On., A 118; II, 267* 

* Lucas, Materials, pp. 110-19 

61 Wb., II, 89 (7-10). See City IJ, 106, Nos. 34-36; 
Ramesseum, Nos. 305, 316; an unpublished jar-label 
in the Metropolitan Museum (Field No. 23001.165); 
and cf. the oil-jar labels from Petrie's excavations at 
Tell el Amarna (Amarna, p. 33, Nos. 38-42) 

2 Probably the chamberlain 
name. See Fig. 22 

183 See above, p. 93 and nn. 136 ff. The existence at 
this period of a word for moringa-oil (63k) and the 
obvious lack of a single word for the fruit of the tree 
show clearly that the moringa was used almost ex- 
clusively as a source of oil. Later the word 6/k with 
the determinative o is used also to mean moringa- 
pods (Pap. Ch. Beatty V, rt. 8, 10) 

ie Wb., I, 461 (12 ff.); Gard., On., 
II, 223* ff. 


(imy-hnt) of that 


R 257; A 505; 
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217-18), shelled beans {(iwryt hf: No. 
219), and b&3-grain™ (Nos. 220-22). With 
the exception of the beans, these products 
are listed with others of related types in 
two successive lines of Papyrus Chester 
Beatty V'* and occur with some fre- 
quency in other documents of the Rames- 
side period and the earlier New Kingdom. 
Labels 217 and 219, written on coarse, 
thick-walled jars roughly cylindrical in 
shape, depart from the usual form for 
such dockets. The heading “contents:” 
(nty im.f) occurring in No. 217 is normally 
found, not on jars, but on the lids of 
boxes, as frequently in the tomb of 
Tut‘ankhamiin. The first line of this label 
(hp. “prescription” ?), though clearly 
written, is to me incomprehensible, and 
} am puzzled as to whether the “cakes 
(3h), 6” of the third line refers to the 
form in which the dates were prepared or 
constitutes a completely new entry. 

Its determinatives indicate that ‘&r 
(Label 223) is a variant of the common 
2r(t), i&r(0), “roast (of meat).’"* Sbbi 
(Label 224) is defined in Wb., IV, 439 (10), 
as “mash (of barley) from which beer was 
made.”’ It occurs, following irp, “wine,” 
in a list of comestibles on Ostrakon Cairo 
25611, vs., 4. The Storeroom of Pharaoh 
(No. 225) is probably the building referred 
to simply as & “¢ in the variants of Label 


105 (p. 99). vin (No. 226) is a known 
—_> 


Eighteenth Dynasty writing of hrt, mean- 
ing “necessary supplies,’ “dues,’’ ‘“‘ra- 

Wh., I, 56 (14); IT, 489 (14); Jéquier, Bull. Inst 
fr. Caire, XIX, 155-56: Drioton, Ann. Serr., XLII, 
174; Pap. Anastasi III A, 1; Pap. Harris I, 39, 13 
(Heliopolis); 55 b, 7 (Memphis). In the second ex- 
ample of Label 219 the verb A/ has its more common 


determinatives 
pe) 


“ Wb., I, 478 (10f.); Gard., On., R 256; A 504; 
“ 


p. 14; II, 225* ff 

*’ Recto, 8, 9-11 (Gardiner, Hier. Pap. Brit. Mus., 
3d ser., 49, Pl. 26) 

‘Wb... I, 12 (10 ff.); Jéquier, op. cit., pp. 67-68; 
Gard., On., R 267, p. 15, n. 2 

‘** Wb., I, 21 (8); Jéquier, op. cit., p. 226 


tions,’ or the like (Wb., III, 390-91; 
Gard., Gramm., § 117); and the sign | J 
appearing alone on three jar-fragments is 
perhaps an abbreviated form of the word 
k3, “food” (Wb., V, 91). Nfr-nfr, “very 
good” (No. 228), requires no comment; 
and the three single signs of Labels 229 
31 were probably simply identifying 
marks of no general significance. 

Only six jars bear notations of quan- 
tity: 2, 6, and 50 “pints” (hnw:'® Nos. 
232, 86, 233), 29 “gallons” (hk3t:'* No. 
234), 6 mn-measures'® (No. 60), and 9 
gnw (No. 42). The last, a wine-measure 
appearing also in two hieroglyphic jar- 
labels from the palace, is perhaps identi- 
‘al with the gnw of Wb., V, 174 (6), a word 
normally used to describe a tall stand for 
supporting a bowl or a combined bow! and 
stand.'** The unnamed product measured 
in hk3t (Label 234) was probably a grain 
or granular substance; but otherwise the 
statements of amount are confined to jars 
which contained or may have contained 
wine. The numerical evidence is too 
scanty and too erratic to permit any con- 
clusions regarding the capacities of the 
jars from which these inscribed fragments 
came or (especially in the cases of the “‘2 
pints” and “29 gallons”) even to justify 
the assumption that the notations had 
any direct bearing on the capacities of the 
jars. 

A word about the jars themselves.'* 
These were chiefly big amphorae of the 
ise Cf. Amarna, No. 77; City II, Nos. 18 (wine 
50; Ramesseum, Nos. 307 (wine), 319 (honey), 320 
and 322 (nhh-oil); etc. The Anw (hin) was equivalent 
to 0.46-0.503 liter. See Wb., II, 493: Gardiner, Ey 


Gramm., § 266, 1, and the references cited there 
Lucas and Rowe, Ann. Serv., XL, 69-92 

‘i The Akt, primarily a grain measure, equaled 
10 Anw, or 4.6-5.03 liters. See Wb., LIT, 174; Gardiner, 
loc. cit.; Lucas and Rowe, loc. cit 

2 Wb., IL, 66; Gardiner, loc. cit 

iss Jéquier, op. cit., p. 64; Kuentz, Bibl. d'étude, 
X (Amada Stela, |. 14); ete. See also the word gnt 
(Wb., V, 173 [2]}), “a vessel for wine.”’ 

16* See the references cited above, pp. 37-38, nn. 18— 
42. 
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types found in the tombs of Kha‘ and 
Tut‘ankhamin;'® but included also large 
and medium-sized jars with wide mouths 
and no handles, carinated jars with or 
without handles, rough cylindrical jars of 
very thick pottery, relatively 
small drop-shaped jars of smooth red 
ware, and slender one-handled jugs with 
tall, thin necks.'** The wine-jars (am- 
phorae) from the Delta vineyards, light 
and thin-walled, were made of a drab 
pottery, rough and striated on the outside, 
smooth and dull reddish-brown in color on 
the interior surface. Those from the oases 
and the neighborhood of Memphis were 
heavier with a glossy outer surface which 
ranges in color from a deep pink to a pale 
green depending on the amount of heat to 
which the vessels had been exposed in the 
course of firing. The same ware was used 
for the srmi, fat, meat, fowl, and honey 
jars, the srmi jars being heavy and usual- 
ly green in color, the fat and meat jars 
of medium weight and either pink or 
buff. A hard, very pale green pottery 
similar to the modern kulleh ware is found 
among the jars which had contained oil 
and fruit and a soft, coarse tan ware 
among those which had contained in- 
cense. Some of the wine, meat, and in- 
cense jars were adorned with painted 
bands—chiefly floral patterns—and bore 
painted hieroglyphic labels, mere scraps 
of which have been recovered.'* Only one 
stamped cartouche" was found—a small 
oval deeply impressed into the handle of 
an amphora before firing and unfortunate- 
ly quite illegible. A pale brownish residue 


. dell’architetto Cha, Figs 
Tomb of Tut.ankh. Amen, 


coarse, 


166 Schiaparelli, Tomba 
122, 137, 141-42; Carter, 
III, Pl. 50 

166 City I, Pls. 48-54, Types XIX, XX, XXIII, 
XXV, XLI, XLIII, XLIV, LXXVI, LXXVIII, 
LXXXVI; City IJ, Pls. 51-53, Types XIII 12, XIV 1, 
XV 13, XVIII 1; Schiaparelli, op. cit., Figs. 121, 123 
24 

16? Cf. Schiaparelli, op. cit., Figs. 123-24, 141-42; 
Petrie, Siz Temples at Thebes, Pl. 5. 

168 See Bruyére, Fouilles Inst. fr. Caire, XVI, 343. 


is preserved on the interior surfaces of 
some of the wine jars and a glossy brown 
crust on those of the incense and resin 
jars; but most of the sherds were clean on 
the inside, and in no case is there evidence 
that a jar was intentionally lined with a 
resinous coating to render it imperme- 
able.'* 


The royal or temple estates, or parts 
thereof, which furnished the palace with 
jars of wine, ale, meat, fat, fowl, honey, 
or beans are as follows: 

a) The House of Menkhepruré (Thutmose 

IV) (Wine: Nos. 31, 32, 45—9 examples) 
b) [The House of the King’s] Mother, Mute- 

muya (may she live!) (Wine: No. 64—1 

example) 

The House of Nebma*‘ré (l.p.h.) (Wine: 

Nos. 1, 10, 20, 30, 42, 67; ale: Nos. 91, 114; 

fat: No. 127—50 examples) 

The House of Amenhotep (l.p.h.) (Wine: 

Nos. 43, 44; ale: No. 111; fat: Nos. 121, 
122, 126, 133; meat: No. 168—15 ex- 
amples) 

The House of “‘Nebma‘ré<(1.p.h.)-(is-)the- 

Splendor-of-Aten’”’ (Wine: Nos. 9, 11, 21, 

54, 55; ale: No. 99; fat: No. 145—25 ex- 

amples) 

The House of ““Amenhotep(l.p.h.)-(is-)the- 

Splendor-of-Aten”’ (Wine: No. 54 var.— 

1 example) 

The House of “‘Splendor-of-Aten”’ (Wine: 
No. 21; ale: No. 108—15 examples) 

[The House of the King’s] Great , Wife}, Tiy 
(may she live!) (Ale[?]: No. 98—l ex- 
ample) 

The House of the King’s Daughter, Sita- 

miin (may she live!) (Ale: Nos. 94 var., 96, 

97, 112, 113: fat: Nos. 125, 137, 139; No. 

258—21 examples) 

The House of the King’s Daughter and 

King’s Great Wife, Sitamiin (may she 
live!) (Ale: No. 95—30 examples) 

The House of the King’s Wife (may she 

live!) (Wine: Nos. 7, 18; ale: No. 94; fat: 

Nos. 129, 147; fowl: No. 172; honey: No. 
207—26 examples) 


'6* See Lucas, Materials, pp. 27—29. 
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The House of the Treasurer (Wine: No. 48; 
meat: No. 157—7 examples) 

The House of Amiin (Wine: Nos. 66, 71— 
7 examples) 

The House of Ré (Wine: No. 84—3 ex- 
amples) 

The Mansion of Nebma‘ré (Wine: No. 6— 
4 examples) 

The Mansion of Pharaoh (l.p.h.) (Wine: 
Nos. 23, 34, 47, 51, 59—15 examples) 

The Mansion of [Pharaoh]'” (Lp.h.) in: 
Memphis (Wine: Nos. 3, 58—3 examples) 
The Mansion (Wine: Nos. 24, 35, 36, 70—7 
examples) 

The Storeroom of Pharaoh (No. 
example) 

The Storeroom (Ale: No. 105—4 examples) 
The Orchard of Nebma‘ré (Wine: No. 60 
—3 examples) 

The (Slaughter-)Court of Hetep-ib (Fat: 
No. 128-—1 example) 

The Treasury of the Ka (Beans: No. 219— 
2 examples) 


225— l 


In (a)—(n) of the foregoing list the word 
C |, translated literally as “house,” has 
the obvious meaning of “‘estate,’’'”' not as 
applied to a particular, geographically de- 
finable domain, but in the broader sense 
of the whole “property,” or “properties,” 
regardless of type or location, assigned to 
and controlled by an individual or an in- 
stitution. Thus, the Pr Hmt-nsw (k) 
would have included the fields, gardens, 
vineyards, shops, boats, animals, serfs, 
and other possessions, whatever and 
wherever they might be, allocated to the 
queen as her personal property and dis- 
tinct from the similar properties appro- 
priated by the king for his own use (a, c, 
d) or assigned by him to other members 
of the royal family (0, 7, 7), to the support 
of a particular royal establishment (e-g), 
to the national treasury (/), or to the 


Or ([Nebma‘ré‘] 
permits either. 

Cf. City I, 167; Gardiner, On., A 422; Wilbour 
Papyrus, II, 25, n. 1, 111, 172; JE A, V, 132; Breasted, 
inc. Rec., I, § 871, n. c; Carter, Tomb of Tut.ankh. 
Amen, III, 147; Erman, ZAS, XX XI, 125 


The length of the lacunae 


97 
temples of the gods (m, n). “The House of 
Nebma‘ré&”’ described in Label No. 1 as 
being “in’’ such-and-such a complex or 
locality'” may refer to a specific building 
or domain or simply to that portion of the 
king’s “property” located in a particular 
place. This, in ap, case, is the sole ex- 
ample among the hundreds of extant 
labels in which pr is qualified by a des- 
ignation of locality. In Labels 10, 11, 54, 
and 66 it is of course the wine, not the 
“*house,”’ which is said to be of “the West- 
ern River,”’ these inscriptions merely rep- 
resenting an inversion of the normal order 
of the phrases as preserved in Labels 20, 
21, 47, and 55. 

Turning to the estates themselves and 
their royal owners we note at the outset 
(a) that certain properties which had be- 
longed to the deceased Thutmose IV were 
still functioning under his name as late as 
the thirty-sixth year of his son’s reign 


(Label 45).'7* The [King’s] Mother, Mute- 
muya (b), whose name is accompanied in 
Label 64 by the wish ‘“‘May she live!’’ was 
undoubtedly still alive at the time the 
label was written, the inscription itself 
being much worn and faded and evidently 
one of the earliest of the lot. “The House 


of Nebma‘ré”’ (c) and “the House of 
Amenhotep” (d) were apparently alter- 
nate names for the same royal estate. 
This must have been true also of (e), (f), 
and (g), though here the properties in- 
volved belonged, not to the person of the 
king, but to an establishment named, in 
his honor, “‘Nebma‘ré-(is-)the-Splendor- 
of-Aten’’—in all probability the palace it- 


172 Cf. Dawson, JZA, X, 133 (No. 6) 

78 *Pields of the House of Menkhepruré‘"’ are 
referred to in an edict of the reign of Ay (Daressy, 
Rec , XVI, 123, CVIII); and a “domain (rmnyt) 
of the House of Menkhepruré " is mentioned in 
a Ramesside papyrus in the Griffith Institute (Gardi- 
ner, Ramesside Documents, p. 70, 6 
Another royal estate of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
which retained its identity long after the death of its 
owner was that of Thutmose I (see Daressy, loc. cit.; 
Bennett, J/EA, XXV, 9, 12, n 


trar 


Administrative 


25) 
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self.'7* We are, I think, justified in assum- 
ing that Queen Tiy was the “King’s 
Wife” referred to in (k). Otherwise we 
should be faced with the surprising fact 
that this great lady is mentioned on only 
one of fourteen hundred inscribed jars 
found in her husband’s palace (No. 98= 
h). Even with the addition of the (k)- 
labels Tiy’s contributions would have 
amounted to only half of those provided 
by the estates of Amenhotep III’s other 
queen, Sitamiin (7, 7). The interpretation 
of this evidence which suggests itself is 
not that Tiy had lost favor with the king, 
for we know that this never occurred, but 
that from Year 30 onward—the period 
covered by the labels in question—her 
own interest was shifting gradually from 
her husband to her son Akhenaten and, 
after Year 33, from the palace at Thebes 
to the new palace at Tell el Amarna. The 
view that Sitamin was Amenhotep III’s 
daughter as well as his wife!” is borne out 
by the 21 labels listed under (7), where 
she is referred to only as “the King’s 
Daughter,” a title obviously intended to 
describe her relationship to the reigning 
pharaoh, not to one of his predecessors.'”® 
The Pr imy-r sd3wt (1) comprised proper- 
ties owned by the state and administered 

74 In the jar-labels the name Nb-m?‘t-R‘-thn(w)-*Itn 


is always determined by the sign [_], clearly written 
and by no stretch of the imagination interpretable as 


Su 
TIT. Thn(w)-*Itn (Labels 21, 108), often transcribed 


elsewhere °Itn-thn, is clearly an elliptical writing of the 
full name, which makes no sense if translated ‘‘Neb- 
ma‘ré‘-Aten-gleams'' and is unlikely to have meant 
‘‘Nebma‘ré‘-(is-) the-Shining-Aten.” 

Nefersekheru, the owner of Tomb 107 at Thebes, 
was Steward of the House of Nb-m*t-R°-thn(w)-?Jtn 
(LD, Text, I11. 252)—presumably the same estate 
referred to here 

A discussion of the various names associated in one 
way or another with the Malkata palace I should like 
to reserve for the next article when the important 
evidence of the jar-sealings and brick-stamps will be 
available 

See Newberry, PSBA, XXIV, 24; Helck, 
Unters., XIV, 11, 31-32; Varille, Ann. Serv., XL, 
651-57; Hayes, Bull. MMA, 1948, pp. 272-79; and, 
for a contrary opinion, Engelbach, Ann. Serv., XL, 


153-57. 


by the High Treasurer of Upper or Lower 
Egypt in his capacity as sectional chief of 
the fiscal branch of the national govern- 
ment. Though subject to the king in his 
official status as head of the government, 
they were distinct from his personal es- 
tates and those of his family. The proper- 
ties of this class referred to in the jar- 
labels were apparently those controlled 
by the Treasurer of Upper Egypt, who 
in 22 examples of Label 100 is identified 
by name as a Theban official, Ptahmose.'”’ 
The estates of Amin and R& (m and n), 
which included vineyards in the Delta, 
belonged presumably to the principal 
temples of the two gods, at Karnak and 
Heliopolis, respectively. 

Unlike CJ with its broad and some- 


what indefinite range of meaning, Bi 


‘“‘mansion,”’ is almost invariably used dur- 
ing the New Kingdom to describe a par- 
ticular temple—usually a mortuary tem- 
ple.'’* In the present inscriptions the term 
evidently refers, not only to the building 
itself, but also to the “domain,” or 
“foundation,” on which the temple de- 
pended for its support.'’® Labels 3 and 
58 (q) tell us that the domain in question 
was that of the temple [of Amenhotep 
III} at Memphis;'** and a statue-inscrip- 
tion of the Priest and Steward Meryuptah 
in Leiden indicates clearly that “‘the Man- 


¢ Had she, as Engelbach suggests, been the 
daughter of Thutmose IV, her relationship to Amen- 
hotep III would have been that of King's Sister, a 
title which she never bears. The theory that Amenho- 
tep III was not the son of Thutmose IV. but his 
brother, was long ago disposed of by Wolf (ZASB, 
LXV, 98-100) 

? Anthes, ZAS, LX XII, 63, No. 7 

178 Wb., ILI, 2; Gardiner, JE A, V, 132; apud Petrie 
and others, Tarkhan I and Memphis V, 35-36; Wil- 
bour Papyrus, II, 11, 34, 66, 73, 135. 

17? Compare the use of the word hwt in royal temple 
decrees of the late Old Kingdom (Hayes, J&A, 
XXXII, 5, 9, and the references cited there) 

180 BAR, II, § 880, n. a; Gardiner, apud Petrie 
and others, loc. cit. See also Petrie and others, Meydum 
and Memphis (111), 39, Pl. 29; Amarna, p. 23, Pl. 13, 
No. 15; p. 30, Pl. 21, No. 1; Gauthier, Livre des rots, 
II, 320, L 
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sion of Pharaoh” (p) was simply another 
name for this temple.'*' In the labels 
listed under (r) the same temple is referred 
to in abbreviated fashion as 8 Hwt, “the 
Mansion,’’'* and apparently again, in 
Label 6 (0), as “the Mansion of Neb- 
ma‘ré.”’ 

The word ¢ (“chamber,” ‘“depart- 
ment’’)'** not infrequently, as in Label 
105 (8), has the meaning of “store,” 
“storeroom,”’ especially one used for’ 
beverages such as wine and beer.'** We 
are not told what type of product came 
from “the Storeroom of Pharaoh” of 
Label 225 (s), but this too may have been 
wine or srmi. “The Orchard (‘t At) of 
Nebma‘ré”” (u) was perhaps situated 
near “the Orchard of ‘Akheperkaré”’ 
(Thutmose I) on a branch of the Nile 
(nhr) which flowed through a wine-grow- 
ing district of the Delta.'* As to the royal 
owner of the “‘(Slaughter-)Court of Hetep- 
ib’ (v), there can be little doubt that 


Htp-ib was an epithet of Amenhotep III 
himself. We are reminded of the names 


Sehetep-R& and Sehetep-Aten used as 
“perhaps heretical designations” of the 
same king in three jar-labels from Tell el 


't Boeser, Beschreibung, VI, No. 27, Pl. 15: 
Anthes, ZAS, LX XII, 65. Meryuptah was steward of 
a temple-domain which in this inscription is called 
“the Mansion of Nebma‘ré"’ and in Labels 34 and 
59, ‘‘the Mansion of Pharaoh.” 

* A comparison of Labels 35 and 215 proves 
beyond a doubt that the temple (of Amenhotep III) 
called ¢ Hwt was located at Memphis. Two jar- 
sealings from Deir el Medineh and Kurnet Murai list 
respectively, “wine of Hikuptah"’ (Memphis) and 
“wine of the Mansion’’ (Bruyére, Fouilles Inst. fr 
Il, 79) 

'® Gard., On., A 423, A79. To the examples cited by 
Gardiner may be added the title siwty n ‘t Ankyt n 
Thn(w)-"Itn (Cairo Stela 34087), meaning perhaps, 
not ‘the Guardian of the Bedchamber ” as it is 
usually translated, but ‘‘the Keeper of the Storeroom 
of Donations’ in the palace of Amenhotep III (ef. 
t hnkt: Gard., On., I, p. 22*) 

“ Wod., I, 160 (10-11); Cairo Stela 34069 (Lacau, 
Cat. Caire); Pap. Anastasi I, 9, 9 (Gardiner, Egyptian 
Hieratic Texts, 1); Urk., IV, 1178, 6 

*® Hayes, Ostraka and Name Stones, p. 37, No. 129 
The final group of this jar-inscription should have 


7 _—=s 
been transcribed 


Catre, 


, not 


Amarna.'* By analogy with hwt-k:, 
“tomb chapel,” “funerary chapel” (Gard., 
On., A 435), pr-hd-k3, “treasury of the 
ka” (w), might be taken to mean the 
treasury of the (king’s) funerary founda- 
tion; or, assuming k3 to be the familiar 
word for “‘food”’ (Wb., V, 91), might be 
translated “the Treasury of Food.” Of 
these two possibilities, the first would 
seem to be the more likely. 

Following the death of Amenhotep III 
in the eleventh or twelfth regnal year of 
Akhenaten'*’ the produce of some of the 
estates listed above was diverted from 
Thebes to Tell el Amarna. Thus, we find 
at Amarna jars of wine dated to Year 14 
from the House of “Splendor-of-Aten” 
(g)'** and the House of Tiy (h),'** and 
another, of Year 15, from the House of 
Nebma‘r® (c).'% Among the undated 
wine-jars at Amarna is one from the 
House of Nebma‘ré'* and one from the 
House of Amenhotep (d).'” Two labels of 
Year 17 listing “wine of the House of the 
King’s Wife’’'®* probably refer to the 
estates of Nefertiti rather than to those 
of Tiy or Sitamiin, but form good parallels 
to our (k)-labels; and “the House of the 
King’s Daughter, Merytfaten|” (City /, 
Label R), may be compared with our 
‘House of the King’s Daughter, Sitamiin”’ 
(¢). Corresponding to Label 64 (6) is a wine- 
jar inscription from Amarna mentioning 
the House of the King’s Mother... ,'°* who 
in this case was presumably Tiy. “|The 
House of| ‘Splendor-of-Aten,’”’ “the 
House of the Treasurer,’ and ‘‘the Man- 
sion of Nebma‘ré”’ occur also on the seal- 
ings of wine-jars from Tell el Amarna.'” 

\ Amarna, p. 34, Nos. 5, 21, 22 

18? See above, p. 37 and n. 14 

1 City 11, No. 15. 

‘"? Amarna, No. 14 {marna, No. 7 

1% Amarna, No. 4 " City I, No. 22 

19 City IT, Labels G and K. See also 

. 90 

'% Dawson, JE A, X, 133 


1% Amarna, Pl. XXI, 1, 2, 24, 53 
LVII, F 


Nos 


imarna, 


City II, Pi 
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For ease of reference the names and/or 
titles of the 170 persons mentioned in the 
palace jar-jabels are listed alphabetically 
in Figures 17—23.!* The last two columns 
of these tables indicate the frequency with 
which each name (or title) occurs among 
the labels and the dates of these occur- 
rences expressed in terms of regnal years 
of Amenhotep III. Since it is reasonably 
certain that the private individuals re- 
ferred to were alive when the jars bearing 
their names were inscribed, the dates pro- 
vide evidence on the periods of activity of 
the persons concerned which, in the case 
of the king’s great officials, is occasional- 
ly of some historical interest. The jar- 
labels show, for example, that Amenho- 
tep, son of Hapu (“the King’s Scribe, 
Huy’’), was already in charge of the es- 
tates of Queen Sitamiin at the time of the 
first Sed-festival in Year 30 (Label 95) 
and that he was still active in Year 34 
when he contributed ten jars of wine, fat, 
and meat to the second Heb-sed (variants 
of Labels 39, 130, 158, 160). 

In addition to this important digni- 
tary,'*’ whose name and title appear on 
86 jars from the palace, we have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing among the distin- 
guished private donors: the southern 
Vizier, Ramose (4 jars. Year 30),'** the 
northern Vizier, Amenhotep (“Huy.” 3 
jars. Year [30]),'°° the Chief Steward of 
Memphis, Amenhotep (‘“Huy.”’ 10 jars. 
Years 30, 31),°*° the Chief Steward (of 
Thebes), Amenemhet Surere (“‘the King’s 
Scribe, Surere.”’ 2 jars. Year [30]),?°' the 

'% In many cases the names and titles occur in 


examples of the label-types not selected for transcrip- 
tion in Figs. 4-16 


197 Helck, Unters., XIV, 2-13. 
198 Davies, The Tomb of the Vizier Ramose 


199 Weil, Veziere, 85—86, § 12: Hierogl. Texts B.M.., 
VII, 11, No. 1068; Wolf, ZAS, LIX, 118, n. 1 


20 Hayes, JEA, XXIV, 9-24; Helck, op. cit., pp. 
15, 47 ff.; Davies, op. cit., 1-3. 


20! Helck, op. cit., p. 46 and n. 5. 


King’s Scribe, Kha‘emhet (‘“Kha‘.’’ 20 
jars. Years 34, 37),2% and the King’s 
Seribe, Kheruef (3 jars. Years 30, 34).2° 
Other prominent officials, less well docu- 
mented than the foregoing, include the 
High Treasurer, Ptahmose (23 jars),?" 
the King’s Scribe, Ptahmose (Year 30),?" 
the Greatest of Seers, Amenemhet,?” the 
Priest and Steward of the Mansion of 
Pharaoh, Meryuptah (25 jars),?°’ the 
King’s Scribe, Amenmose (83 jars),”°* the 
King’s Scribe, Ipy,?°* the King’s Scribe, 
Roy,”® the Overseer of the Audience 
Chamber, Tjaia‘n,”" the King’s Herald, 
Amenemonet,?” the Steward, Userhet,?" 
and the [Ste]ward of the Mansion of 
Pharaoh, Nakhtmin.*'* The obviously im- 
portant, but somewhat noncommittal 
title ‘‘King’s Scribe” is borne in the jar- 
labels by seven other men, none of whom 
is readily identifiable: Amenhotep,*” 


22 Porter—Moss, Top. Bibdi., I, 89-90, Tomb 57; 
Petrie, History, TV, 199-200 

208 Porter—Moss, op. cit., p. 152, Tomb 192; Davies, 
JE A, LX, 134-36; Fakhry, Ann. Sere., XLII, 447-508 

2 Anthes, ZAS, LX XII, 63, No. 7 

2% Borchardt, MDOG, No. 55 (December, 1914), 
pp. 16 ff. This official, who was Steward of the House 
of Nebma‘ré, subsequently moved to Tell el Amarna 
and changed his name to Ramose 

206 Otherwise unknown to me. Presumably the high 
priest of R& at Heliopolis (see above, p. 94 and n 
149) 

27 Anthes, ZAS, LX XII, 65-66. See above, n. 181. 

2¢8 Probably the Steward Amenmose, the owner of 
Tomb 89 at Thebes. Porter—Moss, op. cit., p. 120 

20° Probably the son of the Steward of Memphis, 
Amenhotep, who later succeeded to his father's office 
Hayes, JE A, XXIV, 24; Helck, op. cit., pp. 47 ff 

2° Perhaps the King's Scribe, Roy, who survived 
into the reign of Horemheb and who was the owner of 
Tomb 255 at Thebes. Porter—Moss, op. cit., p. 159 

2t! This Memphite official is otherwise unknown 
to me 

212 A Memphite of this name became King's First 
Herald and General of the Army under Horemheb (°) 
Ranke, ZAS, LXVII, 78-82 

218 The owner of Tomb 47 at Thebes? Porter-Moss, 
op. cit., p. 78 

214 Possibly the Nakhtmin of Louvre C.203 who 
was a Scribe of the Army and Steward of Queen Tiy 
Helck, op. cit., p. 32. 

216 Probably not the son of Hapu, who is invariably 
in these inscriptions called Huy. 
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Ahmose,”"* Penamennefer, Mey,’ Huy, 
son of Mey, Huy, son of Hatiay,”'* and 
Tja. .. . The same is true of a dozen or so 
officials of lower rank: the Commander of 
Garrison Troops,”'* Ineny, the Deputies,””° 
Amenwahsu and Re‘i, the Overseer of 
Cattle, Wadjmose, the Scribe of the 
Treasury, Panehesy, the Scribe of the 
House of Amin, Kha‘emwast, the Ca- 
det,”' Kemy, and the Scribes, Nebamin, 
Nebsu...,™ Roma‘, Huy, Kha‘, and 
Tjay. An exception is the Overseer of the 
Treasury, Sobkmose, who is known from 
a number of monuments including his 
tomb-chamber from Rizeikat, now in 
New York.”* A hundred and thirteen jars 
of animal fat and meat were contributed 
to the king’s Sed-festivals by the palace 
Chamberlains (imy-hnt),"* Amenmose, 


Pay, Penamiin, Meryamin, Hatiay, Ken- 


* Referred to in Label 104 as ‘the King's Scribe 
of the Harim"’ (si new n pr-hnt). Probably not ‘the 
Scribe of the Cattle... of the House of the Treas- 
urer’’ of Cairo Stela 34049 (Lacau, Cat. Caire) 

*’ Possibly the owner of Tomb 14 at Tell el 
Amarna (Helck, op. cit., p. 16) or perhaps the King’s 
Scribe, Meya, who served under Horemheb (Ann 
. IV, 213). Other officials of this name and period 
include a King’s Envoy to Foreign Countries ( Hierogl 
Tests B.M., VIII, No. 1210), an Overseer of the 
Magazines of Perunefer (Cairo Stela 34050), and a 
Commander of Cavalry (Davies, Tomb of the 
Ramose, p. 13, Pl. VIII). 


18 The fathers’ names are added obviously to dis- 
tinguish these two men from the great ‘‘ King’s Scribe, 
Huy.’ See also the untitled Huy, son of Ka (Fig. 21, 
third entry) 


Serv 


Vizter 


218 -Imy-r tw‘yt. On the title see Helck, op. cit., p 
39. n. 8: and further on the iw‘yf-troops, Wb., I, 51 
(11); Ree. trar., XX VII, 204—5; Pap. Anastasi IIT, vs., 
2, 8; 3, 6: ete 

20°Jdnw. Wh., I, 155 (6-9). Cf. Gard., On., A 89, 
A 95, A 105. For examples of the title used alone, as 
here, see Helck, op. cit., p. 55; Cairo Stela 34037, 9 

1 Hrd (n) kip. See Helck, op. cit., pp. 34-36 

* A Scribe, NuUbsu, was the owner of a New King- 
dom stela in Cairo (No. 34029). The name Nebsu- 
menu, though common in the Middle Kingdom, ap- 
pears to be rare in the New Kingdom before the 
Ramesside Period (Ranke, Personennamen, I, 186) 


* Hayes, Burial Chamber of the Treasurer Sobk- 
MMA Papers, No. 9) 

= On the title see Gard., On 
Bull. Inst. fr. Caire, XIX, 177; 
60; Daressy, Ostraca (Cat. gén 
25001-25385), Index III, p. 110 


mosé 


. under A 83; Jéquier, 
Scharff, ZAS, LVII, 
Mus Nog 


Catre, 
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amin, Thutmose, and others whose 
names are lost (Fig. 23);”° and the par- 
ticipation of officials of this class in the 
celebration of the festivals themselves is 
well attested.’ Thutmose, the com- 
mander of the Fortress at Tjel, is an inter- 
esting addition to the roster of officials of 
the reign of Amenhotep III and to the 
succession of “‘overseers’’ of this key 
border-station, very few of whose names 
appear to be known.”* His name is pre- 
served in eight examples of Label 77. In 
Nos. 76 and 118 he is identified simply by 
his title, ““The Commander of the Fort- 
ress’ (p3 imy-r him). The Mayor of 
Tjebu,”* Wosretnub, another “mayor” 
(h3ty-) and an official named Paser, of the 
“Lake of the Bird”’ (& 3pd ?),?*" are the only 
provincial dignitaries mentioned in the 
jar-labels. A miscellaneous group of minor 
officials, craftsmen, and farmhands in- 
cludes the Coppersmith(?),?*! Amenpane- 
fer, the Storekeeper (iry “), Mer-.. . , the 
Chief of Embalmers (3 wi[w]?), ..., the 
Transport Captain (hry mnSw), Yay, and 
the Herdsmen (hw|y|), Bakamiin, Menena, 
and Huy. 

The names of 25 vineyard-masters 
(hry k3mhw) or master-vintners (hry kimyw) 
are preserved in the wine-jar labels. That 
some of these foremen of the Delta vine- 

22% Seven jars of beef-fat and 46 jars of meat were 
provided by the Chamberlain, Thutmose, alone—a 
fact which suggests that he may have been identical 
with the Overseer of Cattle, Thutmose, who appears 
in the tomb of Ramose (Davies, op. cit., p. 25, Pl 
XXVII). See also Hierogl. Texts B.M., VIII, No 
1642. 

2 Including probably the °Jmy-hnt, Amenhotep 
(son of the ’Imy-Ant, Yuty), whose tomb at Thebes is 


published by Loret, Mém. Miss. fr. Caire, I, 23-82, 
Pis. I-III. 


2? Borchardt, ZAS, LXI, 39, 40, 47; Fakhry, Ann 
, XLII, 491 

228 Helck, op. cit., pp. 24-25. On Tjel see above, p 
89 and n. 94. 

22% See above, p. 90 

230 See above, p. 93 and n. 138 

21 Hmw m Ob (7): Label 159 


i Jo4e is extremely doubtful 


Sere 


The reading 
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yards were Asiatics is shown by such 
names as Khoru(y), “the Syrian,”’ and 
Nahariny, ‘‘the Naharinian.’’** Otherwise 
the names are of common Egyptian type: 
Pau, Peré&, Ptahmey, Ptahnefer, Ma‘, 
Nebu, Nefermenu, Nakhte, Hat, Hatiay, 
Hori, Shemsu, Thut{mose], ete. Of these 
names none occurs with certainty on the 
Amarna wine-jars*** and only one (Na- 
khte) on those from the tomb of Tut- 
ankhamin.?** 

Many of the butchers (sft) who pre- 
pared the contents of the meat-jars can 
be assigned on the evidence of the labels 
to the stockyards of particular officials. 
Thus, the Butchers Kaya (48 jars) and 
Hori worked exclusively for the Chamber- 
lain, Thutmose; Nefer, Hotpe, and Simit 
for the King’s Scribe, Huy (Amenhotep, 
son of Hapu); Penya, Mey, Ka, and 
Kebeb for the King’s Scribe, Kha‘(emhet) ; 
Paacn for the Chamberlain, Amenmose; 
Any for the Chamberlain, Hatiay; Ptah- 
mey for the King’s Scribe, Roy; Hat for 
the Chamberlain, Kenamiin; Amennefer 
for the Chamberlain, Penamiin; Menena 
for the King’s Scribe, Mey; and Henu for 
the Priest and Steward, Meryuptah. The 
‘“‘unidentified”’ butchers include Wosret- 
hotep, Pair, Payotef, Pahu, Mathuy, 
Merymery, Ha‘py, Semen, and Sennefer. 

The title of the specialists who pre- 
pared the animal fat of Labels 130 ff. is 
probably to be read hrp-d and translated 
“purveyor of fat,’’ or “controller of fat,”’ 
although the hieratic form of the first sign 


of the title requires the transcription ] 
x 


(or \ ?), rather than (see Figs. 2,3, Nos. 


130, 143). The verb Arp, “‘bring,”’ “‘pre- 
is used in the tomb of 


sent,”’ “‘purvey,”’ 


232 Cf. City I, 167 (J); ZAS, LVIII, 32-34 

* The names Pa and Hati...of the Amarna 
labels (City I, Label L; City IJ, No. 8) are possibly to 
be equated with our Pau and Hatiay. 

234 See above, nn. 19 and 20. The name Pay is also 
found in the Tut‘ankhamiin labels (No. 523) 


Puyemré& of butchers who are not actually 
carrying, but preparing cuts of meat 
(stp),2*> and in a jar-label from Tell e| 
Amarna we find a comparable title; 
imy-r iwf, “Overseer of Meat.’’”*** The title 
hrp-d occurs fifteen times in the palace 
labels (Nos. 130-31, 134, 136, 142-43) and 
the names of six of the men who bore it 
are preserved: Yuamiin, Yuenamenref (?), 
Wosrethotep, Nefermenu, Huy, and Tjai- 
nefer. 

Though unaccompanied by names, 
some of the titles listed in Figures 22-23 
are interesting and significant in them- 
selves. “The First Prophet’ (p3 hm-nir 
tpy) and the “Greatest of Seers’’ (wr miw) 
were, as already noted, the titles of the 
high priests of Amin and Ré, respective- 
ly, while the title “Overseer of Prophets” 
(imy-r hmw-ntr) was regularly borne by 
the senior priests of Monthu, Sekhmet, 
and other more or less local divinities.” 
The high priest of Amin from the 20th 
year of Amenhotep III onward was 
Meryuptah,”** and it is probably he to 
whom the expression p3 hm-ntr tpy refers. 
In addition to the frequently cited ‘‘Over- 
seer of Treasures’”’ (imy-r sd3wt), we find 
in Label 47 an “Overseer of Treasures in 
the Mansion of Pharaoh,” that is, the 
chief treasurer of Amenhotep III’s temple 
foundation at Memphis. Label 116 ap- 
pears to preserve part of the puzzling, 
though fairly common, title “Overseer of 
the Gate” (imy-r rwyt),”*° and a single 
mention of the “Chief of the Ergastulum” 
(hry &n‘)?*° occurs in Label 211. ‘‘Door- 
keeper of the House of Sitamiin” (Label 

% Davies, Tomb of Puyemré, II, Pl. LI 

* City IIT, 106, No. 32 

237 E.g., Helck, op. cit., pp. 43 (No. 18), 47 
Kees, Kulturgeschichte, pp. 245 ff 

238 Anthes, ZAS, LXXII, 68; Lefebvre, Histoire 
des Grands Prétres, pp. 240-41, § 12 


239 Hayes, Ann. Serv., XXXIII, 12; Virey, Ree 
trav., VII, 32 ff 
2° On the meaning of in‘ see Gard., On., A 430; 


Hayes, JEA, XXXII, 9 
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258) is written with the group which 
yardiner** has recently proposed to read 
wn, rather than iry °. 

Of the twenty-four personal names 
which have come down to us without 
titles, six (Amenmose, Irery, Mey, Ne- 
fermenu, Hatiay, and Thutmose) prob- 
ably belonged to dignitaries and crafts- 
men discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs. Five of the remaining names (Bes, 
Panedjem, Meryré, Huy {son of Ka}, and 
Tepuy) were evidently those of more or 
less important officials. Most of these I 
cannot identify; but Meryré may well 
have been the steward of Amenhotep III 
known from a stela in Vienna and sug- 
gested by Davies*** as the owner of Tomb 
226 at Thebes. A man named Hatiy (cf. 
Label 249) functioned during the reign of 
Thutmose IV as “Steward of the God’s 
Wife” and was the owner of Tomb 15124 
and the unusual name Kenemsau (Label 
29) is borne by one of the “dutiful bar- 
bers’ represented in the tomb of the 
Vizier Ramose.*“* Among the other names 
Amenemkhenyt (‘“Amin-in-the-Crew-of- 
Rowers” ? Label 250) is known only from 
a fragmentary example of Middle King- 
dom date,?“ and names like Sethmose 
(Label 253)—compounded with that of 
the god Seth—are not common before the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Numerous as the officials named in the 
palace jar-labels are, we search among 
them in vain for the names of some of the 
prominent men of the period: the Viceroy 

" Ramesside Administrative Documents, p. 91 


*@ As indicated by their positions as the names of 
donors in the jar-inscriptions in which they occur. The 
names Bes, Meryré‘, and Tepuy alternate in Label- 
types 92 and 101 with those of the King’s Scribes, 
Huy and Amenmose, the Vizier Ramose, and the 
Chief Steward Huy 


Tombs of Me nkheperrasont .p 37. Pl 


XLIV 


** Porter—-Moss, op. cit., p. 145; Hermann, Mitt 
deutschen Inst. Kairo, V1, 36 


** (Davies), Pl. XXVI 


** Ranke, Personennamen, I, 28 (18) 


of Nubia, Merymose,?* the King’s Scribe, 
Horemheb (Tomb 78), the Stewards 
Siiset and Nefersekheru,?** the Police 
Captain, Nebamiin (Tomb 90), and the 
Sculptors, Huy (Tomb 54), Nebamin, 
and Ipuky (Tomb 181). 


Before concluding this rapid survey of 
the palace jar-inscriptions we may note 
briefly a series of short hieratic labels writ- 
ten on the insides of some two score model 
bowls (C7) and dishes of brown and red 
pottery found in a single deposit in one of 
the foundation trenches of the North 
Palace. Altogether similar model vessels, 
similarly inscribed, were discovered ‘by 
Theodore Davis in a shallow pit near the 
tomb of Tut‘ankhamin and are pub- 
lished, with photographs, drawings, copies 
and transcriptions of the texts, by Win- 
lock in his Materials Used at the Embalm- 
ing of King Tut-ankh-Amun2* The in- 
scription in every case is simply the name 
of an item of food or drink which the 
model vessel—or its full size counterpart 

was in theory supposed to have con- 
tained. The items themselves appear to 
have been derived largely from the tradi- 
tional list, or table, of offerings handed 
down from the Old Kingdom.”° 

The extant labels of this class from the 
North Palace are of twenty-five different 
types (Fig. 
duplicate.*' Taking them in alphabetical 


23), six of which occur in 


247 Varille, Ann. Serr.. XL, 567-70; XLV,1-—15, 
33-34 

28 Hermann, op. cit., p. 38; Helck, op. cit., pp. 15 
32. 

** The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Papers, No 
10, p. 14, Pls. IV, VII, X 

6° Pyr. 10 ff.; Junker, Gtza I], 69-96; Naville, Th. 
Temple of Deir el Bahari, IV, Pils. XIC, CX, CXIlI 
CXIII; Maspero, Etudes de mythologie et d' archéologi« 
VI, 321-405; Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb 
Amenemhét (No. 82), pp. 75 ff.; Selim Hassan, Ere: 
tions at Gtza, VI, Pt. II (1948), ete. Note that 
little bowls (hnt) are of the type represented in 
offering tables 

%1 Namely: irp m*‘(w), irp n hp 


mw 14, and mw nw mmy. 
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iwf wid, “fresh meat” 

irp m*(w), “wine (for) offerings’; irp n 
hprw, “wine of becoming”’ (i.e., new wine 
still in the process of fermentation) ;* 
[ijrp, “wine”; ‘“wiw-bread”’ (Wb., I, 17 

[7]); ‘“‘p3wt-cakes” (Wb., I, 495 6 "ey 
p3wt n Sty, ““piwt-cakes of the Nubian’’(?); 
“water, 


order we read: 


ce 


)”: mw 14, 
nw “juice of 
mmy fruit” 34 dri.sn, “fish (and) 
their fins(?)’’; rnpyl, “green vegetables’”’ 
(Wb., al, 435 [2-8]); hnkt igft, “beer, igft- 
jars (?)’’; hnkt, “offering-cake” (Wb., LI, 
118 9 15}); een nt hnkt, “jugs of 
beer’; “hnfw-cake” (Wb., III, 291 [12]); 
srf, “hot drink” (Wo.. LV, 196 [16]); stw, 


mw 7, ‘“‘water, 7 (bowls? 


14 (bowls?)”’ ; mw mmy, 


rmw 


62 Cf. hprn bit, hprn bur: Wb., III, 261 (11) 


- 


the number 7 and its multiples 
Von Zahlen 


As elsewhere, 
were sacred in dynastic Egypt. See Sethe, 
und Zahlworten, pp. 33-37. 


** Described as a ‘granular fruit'’ by Keimer, 


Gartenpflanzen, p. 149 
* Apparently a variant writing of ipnt, ‘‘jug’’ (for 
beer; Wh., IV, 445 [2]). See Wb., IIT, 260 
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““wheat-cakes’;* $..., “S3{w]-plants 
(?)” (Wb., IV, 400 [11 ff.]) ; tyrt ( =t-wr 7)" 
sip, “light bread’ (Wb., V, 209 |11—12], 

95; LV, 282 [10]); dkr wid, “fresh fruit” 
hnt je irt, “bowl (of) eye-wash (?)’’;** 
and dsrt (a beverage, perhaps a kind a 
milk: Wb., V, 616 [7—-12]). The last two 
labels, both fragmentary, were evidently 
the names of a plant (YQ) and some kind 
of fruit or grain (©). 

With the foregoing were found two 
fragments of red pottery dishes inscribed 
in one case with the cartouche of the king 
(‘“{Amenhotlep, |.p.h.’’) and in the other 


with the personal name ‘“‘Hatiay.”’ 


[To be continued) 


MeErrRoPpoLITAN MvuseEuM OF ART 
New York 
2 Stw is evidently a variant or miswriting of swt 
Wo., IIT, 426 [12 ff.]; Gard., On., R 259, R 263). See 

Gard., On., A 503. 

8? See Hayes, Ostraka and Name Stones, p. 40 
609 (a. I), 
(13 ff 


(a road), see Wbh., V, 
“purify,” Wb., V, 615 


* On dsr, “‘clear”’ 
and with the meaning 
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Fic. 1.—Index map of Beirut-Antelias area, showing location of Ksar °>Akil 
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Fic. 2.—The Valley of Antelias, showing distribution of surface deposits in relation to Ksér >Akil 











KSAR °AKIL: ITS ARCHEOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
AND GEOLOGICAL SETTING 
PREFATORY REMARKS 


ROBERT J. 


BRAIDWOOD 


N 1946, Professor Hallum L. Movius, , the Reverend Fathers Joseph G. Doherty, 


Jr., of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, sought our support in a 
proposal to send Dr. Herbert E. Wright, 
Jr., to the cave operations at Ksér °Akil, 


J. Franklin Ewing, George Mahon, and 
Joseph W. Murphy.' Fathers Mahon and 


Murphy were also in residence as gradu- 


ate students in the Oriental Institute for 
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Cross-section of north half of the Valley of Antelias, showing the presumed relationship 


between the valley alluvivm and the cultural deposits of Ksdr >Akil. The patterns showing stratig- 


raphy are completed only when excavations exposed them. 


Lebanon, to make a geological study of the 
eave and its environs. Ksar °Akil had been 
under excavation for the seasons of 1937 
and 1938 by a group of American Jesuits, 


several years during the war, so we were 
familiar with the details of the work at the 
1 J. Franklin Ewing, ‘Preliminary Note on the Ex- 


cavations at the Palaeolithic Site of Ksar °Akil, Re- 


public of Lebanon,"’ Antiquity, X XI (1947), 186-96 
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site. Fathers Doherty, Ewing, and Mur- 
phy were to complete their work in the 
cave in the season of 1947, and it was for 
the purpose of joining them on this final 
‘ampaign that Movius proposed an expe- 
rienced Pleistocene geologist. 

The 1937-38 seasons at Ksdr °Akil had 
already indicated that this cave contained 
a sequence of industries back to the base 
of a thick Levalloiso-Mousterian horizon; 
that its lower and middle ranges paralleled 
and complemented those of Miss Garrod’s 
from the caves on Mount Carmel, and 
that its upper range elaborated certain 
gaps in the sequence of the area (not 
available at Mount Carmel or elsewhere 
in western Asia). It was also anticipated 
that materials might be found which 
would show the transition from the cave 
stage to the first of the village horizons 
of the east Mediterranean littoral.? On the 
other hand, precise “chronological’’ 
equivalences between the Pleistocene 
archeological materials of the 
Mediterranean and those of Europe could 
be judged on the basis of the archeological 
typology alone. On typological grounds, 
for example, the Levalloiso-Mousterian 
Aurignacian”’ of the 


eastern 


or some aspect of the “ 

? As Father Ewing indicates in the following pages, 
it was not possible to make this final tie-in between the 
uppermost cave layers and the succeeding village ma- 
terials. As a result of the work at Ksar ’Akil, the upper 
cave layers are much more clearly delineated, how- 
ever 
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eastern Mediterranean littoral might ac- 
tually be earlier, equal to, or later than 
their western European counterparts, in a 
full geochronological sense. Hence, a geo- 
chronology, established for such a se- 
quence as that of Ksar °Akil, would be of 
extreme value, not only in allowing us to 
assess the time rate of cultural develop- 
ment and change in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean littoral itself, but also in making 
comparisons with the better-known Euro- 
pean sequences. 

With these possibilities in mind, Pro- 
fessor Thorkild Jacobsen, then director 
of the Oriental Institute, agreed to finance 
the major part of Dr. Wright’s expenses, 
to enable Wright to carry on the neces- 
sary geological work at Ksar ?Akil and its 
environs. Dr. Wright (now assistant pro- 
fessor of geology at the University of 
Minnesota) had, as a student at Harvard 
University under Professor Kirk Bryan, 
carried on extensive geological work in 
somewhat similar terrain in the south- 
western part of the United States. Dr. 
Wright gives his preliminary conclusions 
in his paper which follows. We feel very 
gratified with the results of his work and 
look forward to the time when further and 
even more complete studies of the sort 
may be carried on in the Near East. 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University or CHicaGo 
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GEOLOGIC SETTING OF KSAR °AKIL, A PALEOLITHIC 
SITE IN LEBANON—PRELIMINARY REPORT® 


H. E. WRIGHT, JR. 


LOCATION OF KSAR °AKIL 

Six kilometers northeast along the nar- 
row coastal plain from the peninsular city 
of Beirut, Lebanon, lies the small town of 
Antelias (Fig. 1). The town is located. 
near the mouth of the Wadi Antelias, an 
intermittent stream which rises in the high 
Lebanon Mountains and flows in a narrow 
valley to the Mediterranean. The lower 
end of the valley and the adjacent coastal 
plain are irrigated by water from the “Ain, 
or Spring, of Antelias, situated 1.7 km. up 
from the shore. Just above the spring the 
valley branches in two. Ksar °Akil is lo- 
cated on the northern of the two branches, 
0.5 km. upstream from the spring (Fig. 2). 


FORMATION OF THE ROCK SHELTER AND 
THE DEPOSITS 

Ksar °Akil is a rock shelter at the base 
of an overhanging limestone cliff on the 
north flank of the valley. The cliff now 
stands 25 m. high above the top of the 
cultural deposit, which itself extends to a 
depth of 23 m. At the beginning of habita- 
tion, then, the cliff was almost 50 m. high 
(Fig. 3). 

Such a cliff is a characteristic feature of 
the steep valleys of the rugged western 
flank of the Lebanon Mountains. It is 
formed in white to light buff fine-grained 
massive limestone which occurs near the 

The writer spent the summer of 1947 on the proj- 
ect reported herein as geologist for the Fordham 
Boston College Archaeological Expedition. He grate- 
fully acknowledges the grant from the Oriental Insti- 
tute which made this work possible and has greatly 
profited from discussions and companionship with the 
other members of the group, Rev. Joseph G. Doherty, 
SJ., Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, 8.J., and Rev. Joseph 
W. Murphy, S.J. He is also indebted to M. Louis 
Dubertret , geologist for the Lebanese government, for 


introducing him to numerous critical exposures of the 
Quaternary deposits along the coast 


top of perhaps 1,000 m. of Jurassic lime- 
stone. The beds dip about 20° west here 
on the western limb of the anticline which 
forms the Lebanon Mountains. The more 
resistant horizons protrude from the cliff 
to make the overhangs, which are there- 
fore also inclined to the west. Successively 
younger encountered as one 
walks down the stream from the shelter. 
The massive blue limestone is overlain by 
about 45 m. of Upper Jurassic beds con- 
sisting of greenish-gray thin-bedded or 
slabby limestone, yellow odlitic limestone 


beds are 


and chocolate shale, bluish dense lime- 
stone with flint nodules, and more yellow 
oblitic limestone (see Fig. 2). These varied 
Upper Jurassic beds are in turn overlain 
by Lower Cretaceous (Neocomian) ferru- 
ginous and lignitic sandstones. 

The lithology of the bedrock is signifi- 
cant because it controls the landforms and 
the geomorphic processes. The massive 
blue Jurassic limestone is relatively solu- 


ble and has permitted extensive develop- 
ment of underground drainage. Water en- 
ters the limestone high in the mountains 


and passes through underground caverns 
to emerge at the surface at or near the 
contact with the less soluble Upper Juras- 
sic and Cretaceous beds. The Spring of 
Antelias i8 a perennial outlet for under- 
ground water; it is located close to the 
western limit of the more soluble beds. 
The Rain Cave across the main valley 
from Ksér °Akil is an exit of a large under- 
ground stream after the winter rains. It is 
formed in the very same massive lime- 
stone bed as Ksar °Akil. 

Ksar °Akil itself is not a solution cavern 
like the Rain Cave but is simply a rock 
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shelter. The form of the cliff, however, has 
been controlled by the weathering of the 
limestone in this Mediterranean climate. 
The limestone, although massive, has cer- 
tain planes of weakness along which water 
can penetrate. These planes include the 
widely spaced bedding planes and the 
scattered joints, most of which are per- 
pendicular to the bedding. Solution has 
widened the joints and separated the 
joint blocks, which then have fallen to the 
base of the cliff where they have become 
further reduced by weathering in place. 
Huge blocks 5 m. in diameter appear now 
at the base of the cliff on top of the cul- 
tural deposits. The scars from which the 
blocks were detached from the cliff are 
still With time, however, the 
scars obliterated by solution 


obvious. 

become 
weathering by water which washes down 
the face of the cliff. This process causes 
small spalls to break off, and these also 
accumulate at the base. Solution either 
produces a smooth surface on the rock 
face, or a sharply pitted or fluted surface, 
depending upon the attitude of the sur- 
face with respect to the horizontal and to 
the sun. In Ksadr °Akil the cliff under the 
overhang is fairly smooth and even has 
some small stalactites, suggesting slow 
evaporation and thus considerable shelter 
from the sun, despite the fact that the cliff 
faces south. 

Another factor in the production and 
maintenance of the cliff is the behavior of 
the stream at its base. If the stream is 
actively eroding, it can readily remove 
many of the blocks and spalls of rock 
which fall from the cliff. But if the stream 
is alluviating instead, or if the valley is 
broad enough to allow the stream to mi- 
grate to the opposite side, then the rock 
spalls will accumulate at the base of the 
cliff. 
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HISTORY OF THE WADI ANTELIAS 

In the case of Ksdr °Akil the north 
branch of the Wadi Antelias has been 
both an eroding stream and a depositing 
stream. At the present time it is cutting a 
gully deep into an alluvial fill which it had 
previously deposited. The gully is on the 
far side of the valley, about 55 m. from 
the shelter. At this point the floor of the 
gully is down to 55 m. above sea level and 
is still in alluvium. Bedrock, however, is 
probably only a few meters deeper (Fig. 
3). 

But at an earlier stage of the wadi, be- 
fore the alluviation, the stream had swung 
over to the north side of the valley. The 
excavation at Ksar °Akil reveals the bed- 
rock floor of the valley at an elevation of 
52 m. above sea level, with potholes and 
fluting indicative of stream abrasion. 
Resting on the bedrock is 6 m. of alluvial 
gravel, sand, and clay, with admixture of 
Upper Levalloiso—-Mousterian artifacts, 
bones, and stones fallen from the cliff. 
But, after the deposition of this alluvium, 
habitation became more intensive, and 
the stream was pushed away from the cliff 
by the continued accumulation of the cul- 
tural deposits (largely Aurignacian). The 
cultural deposits were built up to an ele- 
vation of 75 m. Each layer slopes toward 
the valley and grades into or interfingers 
with the layers of alluvium, which were 
built up on the far side of the valley to an 
elevation of 62 m. Then finally the period 
of alluviation was ended and the modern 
7 m. gully was cut into the alluvium. 


AGE OF THE DEPOSITS 
One of the objects of the geologic study 
of the Valley of Antelias was to determine 
the geologic age of the cultural deposits. 
The relationship of the cultural deposits 
to the behavior of the Wadi Antelias, as 
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described above, is the key to age deter- 
mination. We have in the stream history 
a stage of downcutting to bedrock, then a 
stage of alluviation, and, finally, the 
shorter modern stage of dissection of the 
alluvium. The habitation commenced 
with the alluviation and probably con- 
tinued into the final stage of dissection. 
A geologic date for the events in the 
stream’s history therefore will provide’ 
limiting dates for the cultural deposits. 

Alternate alluviation and dissection of 
a valley with the location of the Wadi 
Antelias might be brought about by one 
or the other of the two following geologic 
sequences. 

1. Ksdr °Akil is at present only 2.2 km. 
from the Mediterranean Sea, the level of 
which fluctuated during the Pleistocene in 
response to the advance and recession of 
the ice sheets in temperate zones. Map- 
ping of the marine terraces along the coast 
of Lebanon indicates that during the last 
or Riss-Wiirm interglacial age the sea 
level was about 15 m. higher than at pres- 
ent. In the Antelias area the shoreline of 
this period was about 0.5 km. inland from 
its present position, and a narrow estuary 
probably extended another 0.3 km. up the 
Valley of Antelias. With this higher base 
level one would expect that the Wadi An- 
telias would alluviate its valley and that 
this alluviation might extend headward as 
far as Ksar °Akil. 

If the alluviation of the valley thus took 
place during this time of high sea level, 
the habitation of the rock shelter by 
Levalloiso-Mousterian people would thus 
also be dated as Riss-Wiirm interglacial. 
This dating is not substantiated by sites 
elsewhere on the coast of Lebanon. -For 
example, at a cave on Ras el Kelb (Fig. 1) 
Levallois artifacts have been found in 
place at an elevation as low as 7 m. above 


sea level, and thus must have been formed 
well after the sea had retreated from its 
Riss-Wiirm interglacial stand at 15 m. 

2. The alluviation of the Valley of 
Antelias was probably a climatic effect of 
a glacial age, rather than a result of an 
interglacial rise in sea level. The Wadi 
Antelias heads in the Lebanon Moun- 
tains, which have a crest line of 2,000 
2,600 m. above sea level only 25 km. from 
the coast. The wadi itself starts in a ridge 
about 1,000 m. above sea level. There is 
no positive evidence that these mountains 
were glaciated during the Pleistocene. 
However, it can be deduced that a period 
of increased rainfall (a pluvial climate, 
presumably the Mediterranean equiva- 
lent of a glacial climate) would bring 
about greater weathering, greater surface 
run-off, greater stream loads, and conse- 
quently alluviation where these streams 
debouch upon the coastal plain. Some of 
the larger coastal streams of Lebanon 
formed great deltas or alluvial fans, each 
extending from the mountain canyon 
across the narrow coastal plain bared by 
the receding sea of the glacial period. 

Clear geologic evidence supports this 
deduction that the alluvial deposits date 
from a glacial rather than an interglacial 
age. In the Jbail area, 50 km. north of 
Antelias (Fig. 1, insert), the coastal plain 
is much broader and is underlain in part 
by the alluvial fans and deltas of the type 
described above, in part by sand dunes, 
and in part by marine sandstone and con- 
glomerate. The marine deposits are ex- 
posed along the present sea cliffs, where 
they rest on the Cretaceous bedrock, and 
attain an elevation of 17 m. above sea 
level. They were thus formed during the 
15 m. transgression of the sea (Riss-Wiirm 
interglacial). Near the mouth of the Nahr 
el Joura, 1 km. north of Jbail, these ma- 
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rine deposits are overlain by stream gravel 
which may be traced inland 1.5 km. to the 
inner edge of the coastal plain at an ele- 
vation of 70 m. At Jbail itself the marine 
deposits are overlain at 15 m. by wind- 
deposited sandstone. This is the famous 
“ramleh,” used along the entire coast of 
Lebanon and Palestine for building stone. 
Tombs in the ancient part of Byblos at 
Jbail are cut in this soft calcareous sand - 
stone. 

Between Jbail and the present mouth 
of the Nahr el Joura is a broad bedrock 
valley filled with interbedded gravel and 
sandstone. The gravel was brought down 
by the mountain streams, and the sand 
was blown in from the coastal dune area. 
The alluvial and eolian deposition, there - 
fore, was largely synchronous. Now the 
eolian sands definitely date from a regres- 
sive (glacial) time because they extend 
well below the modern transgressive 
(postglacial) sea level. They were blown 
from the beaches widened bv the regres- 
sion of the sea. The interfingering fluvial 
deposits must therefore also date from a 
glacial age. This would be the Wiirm gla- 
cial age of the Pleistocene, for as stated 
above both deposits rest on marine sands 
of the 15 m. transgression (Riss-Wiirm 
interglacial) and have been partly sub- 
merged and eroded during the modern or 
post-Wiirm transgression. 

It is worthy of note that this modern 
rise in base level of the streams caused by 
the postglacial transgression has not af- 
fected the regime of the streams so much 
as has the change in climate: both the 
coastal and mountain streams are now 
mostly dissecting the deposits of the gla- 
cial (pluvial) age. 

Applying the evidence from the Jbail 
area to the Valley of Antelias, we can date 
the events as follows: (1) Dissection of the 
valley to the bedrock floor occurred dur- 


ing the Riss-Wiirm interglacial, when sea 
level was 15 m. higher, but the rise in base 
level did not cause alluviation of the 
stream near Ksér °Akil. (2) Alluviation of 
the Valley of Antelias during the Wiirm 
glacial age. The rock shelter itself at first 
was intermittently flooded, and 6 m. of 
alluvium was deposited during habitation 
by Upper Levalloiso—Mousterian people. 
Thereafter the stream was excluded from 
the shelter due to rapid accumulation of 
cultural deposits, but on the opposite side 
of the valley 4 m. more of alluvium was 
deposited. (3) Dissection of the alluvlum 
during postglacial time. A trench 7 m. 
deep was cut by the stream into its allu- 
vium. By this time the cultural deposits 
had practically filled the rock shelter, and 
further habitation was sporadic. 


LANDSLIDES IN THE VALLEY OF ANTELIAS 


Other features of the surface deposits 
of the Valley of Antelias add some details 
to the history out!ined above. As is shown 
in the preliminary map of the valley (Fig. 
2), landslides are a conspicuous landform. 
The largest landslides originated at the 
head of a small tributary which joins the 
main valley just above the spring. This 
tributary is in a strike valley located com- 
pletely in nonresistant yellow odlitic lime- 
stone interbedded with chocolate shale. 
The valley is bordered on the northwest 
by high cliffs of flinty limestone which 
overlies the nonresistant beds, and on the 
southeast by lower ridges of slabby lime- 
stone which underlies the nonresistant 
beds. The landslide was larg »ly localized 
by the shales and weak limestone. It 
moved down this tributary and then 
fanned out in the main valley, carrying 
some of the distinctive yellow limestone 
fragments 200 m. upstream crossing the 
ridge of slabby limestone (see Fig. 2). It 
also apparently crossed this same ridge 
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farther up toward the source, for the yel- 
low limestone fragments are found in the 
main valley just above Ksér °Akil, 600 m. 
upstream from the proper outcrop of this 
limestone in the main valley. 

Now these same yellow fragments are 
found in the alluvial beds at the bottom 
of the excavation at Ksar °Akil. There is 
no other source upstream than this land- 


slide. Therefore the landslide occurred be- 


fore or during the early stages of alluvia- 
tion in the valley. It would be logical to 
state that the landslide dates from a plu- 
vial (glacial) period, because increased 
rainfall would lubricate the shale and 
weak limestone and initiate sliding. The 
lower ends of the landslides are graded 
to about the same level as the alluvium 
below Ksdr °Akil. The landslide upstream 
from Ksar >Akil was perhaps instrumental 
in pushing the stream over to the south 
side of the valley, thereby allowing there- 
after more intense habitation of the rock 
shelter. 

The have dis- 
sected by gullies and modified by a thin 
surface crust, formed during the post- 
pluvial semiarid climate. A much thicker 


landslides since been 
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surface crust is present on older deposits 
largely west of the landslides described 
above (see Fig. 2). This crust is found 
both on a stream alluvium, well exposed 
in a roadeut near the Spring of Antelias, 
and on older landslides. These older de- 
posits date from some pre-Wiirm pluvial 
age (perhaps Riss), and the crust from an 
interpluvial (perhaps Riss-Wiirm). 
CONCLUSIONS 

The geomorphology of the Valley of 
Antelias and of the coastal plain of Le- 
banon indicate that the cultural deposits 
of Ksaér °Akil (Upper Levalloiso—Mous- 
terian to Upper Aurignacian) may be 
safely dated as entirely Wiirm, and not in 
any part as Riss-Wiirm interglacial or as 
Riss glacial. It is believed that careful 
study of the many distinctive strata in 
the cultural deposits and of the details of 
the stratigraphy of the coastal deposits 
will permit subdivision of the Wiirm into 
its several substages. The data have been 
collected and are now being studied; the 
results will appear in the final report. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF DR. HERBERT E. WRIGHT, JR., ON 
HIS STUDY OF LEBANESE MARINE TERRACES 


J. FRANKLIN EWING, 8.J. 


The paper of Dr. Herbert E. Wright, 
Jr., on the dating of the Pleistocene ma- 
rine terraces of the Lebanese coast, is an 
important contribution to our knowledge 
of the prehistoric chronology of the Near 
East. Naturally enough, it is of particu- 
larly pertinent importance to us who are 
preparing the finds of Ksdr °Akil for pub- 
lication. But inasmuch as the chronologi- 
cal framework of both the terraces and of 
Ksir -Akil can be widely applicable to 
comparable sites in the Near East, Dr. 


Wright’s paper is of still more general 
interest. 

The special field of interest for the ma- 
jority of the readers of this Journal may 
well be a much later period than that of 
the Upper Palaeolithic, and they may be 
concerned with prehistory only in so far 
as it takes them back to the beginnings of 
agriculture and of village life. If so, the 
reader may feel that Palaeolithic chronol- 
ogy has little to offer in advancement of 
his studies. It is true, however, that one 
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fully understands and evaluates a revolu- 
tion by appreciating not only the immedi- 
ate process itself but also the antecedent 
situation and the background thereof. In 
other words, one should know not only 
the revolution and its consequences but 
something of the state of affairs against 
which mankind “revolted.” Revolutions 
appear to be explosions, but their sud- 
denly released momentum has always 
been gathered over a long period of time. 
One may well sense, in the Upper 
Palaeolithic, the first distant rootlets of 
the future tree of Neolithic technology. 
In what we may call collectively the 
Aurignacian, the working of flint reached 
—for the Palaeolithic—a high degree of 
technical perfection and delicacy. At 
Ksar °Akil we find the tool-forms growing 
generally smaller and more refined as the 
uppermost layers are approached. May 
we not associate this phenomenon with an 
inereasing technical and artistic discipline 
on the part of these ancient folk, a disci- 
pline foreshadowing, and predisposing 
man for, the mastery over the material 
exhibited in the Neolithic flint tools? And 
not only does this improvement in Palaeo- 
lithic technology prophesy future forms, 
but the whole of Near Eastern Mesolithic 
and Neolithic development, so far as 
lithic industries are involved, is not unre- 
lated to the Aurignacian tradition, near 
the center of evolution and diffusion of 
which we may well be located.‘ One gains 
the impression that there is no startlingly 
sharp break, such as would have been 
‘raused by the introduction of completely 
foreign elements. A new material for tools 
—bone—is an innovation during the 
Aurignacian; and the grinding of bone 
into awls continues on long after this 





‘D. A. E. Garrod, ‘‘The Upper Palaeolithic in the 


Light of Recent Discovery,’’ Proc. Prehist. Soc. Lon- 


don (N.8.), IV (1938), 1-26, esp. p. 14 
e 
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period comes to its close. The querns em- 
ployed in triturating ocher strike a new 
note. We are tempted to add the addition 
of a new food type to the Palaeolithic 
menu, namely, that of gastropods, gath- 
ered from the fields and from the seashore. 
At all events, there is no denying the ex- 
istence of novel stirrings in the hunting- 
and-gathering order. 

A brief résumé of the chronological data 
derivable from Ksar °Akil and the plausi- 
ble hypotheses founded on these data will 
indicate, too, that that site and Dr. 
Wright’s findings may conduct us even 
closer to the period of change from a 
hunting-and-gathering to a food-produc- 
ing economy than might at first sight be 
suspected. 

The main features of interest in Ksér 
Akil’s stratification and our ideas con- 
cerning its chronological implications as 
they were before the 1947 campaign have 
been set forth in Antiquity.’ However, it 
may not be amiss if we summarize them 
here. 

At that time we believed that various 
geological complexes discernible at Ksér 

Akil represented periods of greatly en- 
hanced humidity and precipitation. Such 
a complex consisted at the minimum of a 
layer of tightly packed (in fact, usually 
cemented), small, flat, angular limestone 
pebbles, resting on a layer of archeologi- 
rally sterile red clay. The red clay can be 
nothing else than the product of decalei- 
fication in situ and, as such, certainly is 
evidence for the fact that very humid eli- 
matic conditions obtained at the time of 
its formation. The pebbles obviously were 
derived from the roof and wall of the rock 
shelter, and they demand more than lo 
cally current humidity and temperature 

5 J. F. Ewing, “Preliminary Note on the Excava 


tions at the Palaeolithic Site of Ksfr °>Akil, Republic 
of Lebanon,"’ Antiquity, X XI (1947), 186-96 
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changes for their production and detach- 
ment in such concentrations. 

The normative complex (i.e., the clear- 
est, and the one most in contrast with the 
adjacent layers) was roughly at our 
— 10.0 m. depth (see Fig. 3). At approxi- 
mately — 15.0 m. and below, we uncov- 
ered a compound complex, consisting of 
two stone beds, with a layer of red clay 


sandwiched between them, and an irregu- 


lar band of red clay beneath the lower 
stone bed. At roughly — 1.5 m. we ob- 
served a well-defined stone bed, but no 
red clay layer was found beneath it. 

We suggested that the compound com- 
plex (— 15.0 m. and below) represented 
a time to be correlated with the First 
Stadium of the Last Glaciation in Europe. 
This seemed especially probable, inas- 
much as we have associated with this 
complex not only a culture not in disac- 
cord with such dating (i.e., the Upper 
Levalloiso—Mousterian) but a_particu- 
larly striking and sudden change in the 
concomitant fauna. This change was no- 
tably dominated by the appearance of 
Rhinoceros remains. A faunal break seems 
to be characteristic of the early part of 
the First Stadium of the Last Glaciation 
period quite generally. The second com- 
plex (that at — 10.0 m.) did not seem 
miscast in the role of representing a period 
corresponding to the Second Stadium of 
the same glaciation. Both of these dat- 
ings also seem to agree well with the re- 
sults of Bate’s’ faunal studies, with their 
indications of climatic change, at near- 
by Mount Carmel. The third complex 
(at — 1.5 m.) almost automatically be- 
came the representative of the period of 
the weak Third Stadium. This should sur- 


*F. E. Zeuner, Dating the Past (London, 1946), p 
229 
D.M.A. Batein The Stone Age of Mount Carmel; 
Vol. | (London: Oxford University Press, 1937), pp. 
141-42 


prise no one, even though corroboration 
of this stage is not to be found at Mount 
Carmel, for local reasons. Thus, it seemed 
possible that we could be able to apply to 
Ksar °Akil, and to cognate sites of the 
Near East, the geochronology of Europe, 
where glacial phenomena and large num- 
ber of investigators have collaborated in 
a detailed chronological picture. Due al- 
lowances, of course, would have to be 
made for possible lags and other com- 
plicating factors. 

The results of the 1947 campaign at 
Ksaér >Akil (subsidized by the Viking 
Fund), during which the area of excava- 
tion was greatly enlarged and penetration 
to the underlying bedrock was assured, 
have not so far essentially changed our 
ideas concerning the chronological situa- 
tion at that site. A number of clarifying 
finds were made (shortly to be described 
in a special paper), but the great outline 
remains the same as before the last 
season’s work.® 

A possibility, not yet fully exploited, 
of the extension of our Upper Palaeolithic 
chronology into the Mesolithic exists in a 
relationship brought to light in the course 
of the excavation of an extension trench 
during the 1947 campaign. This trench, 
stretching from our main cultural deposit 
area out into the valley-fill, was dug with 
the hope of elucidating the relationships 
between the two. It was found that our 
topmost layer was continuous with what 
became a progressively thicker black- 
earth layer, as one’ proceeds down the 
slope and into the valley-fill. Such a black- 


’J. F. Ewing. ““‘The Treasures of Ksir 
Thought, XXIV (1949), 255-88 

The fact that we are now seriously considering 
changing the correlations of our complexes to Last 
Glaciation Stadia 2, 3, and 4 (instead of 1, 2, and 3) 
does not essentially change the picture, as regards Dr 
Wright's general conclusions. It does, however, indi- 
cate the great probability that we are closer to the 
Neolithic than we had thought, with the topmost 
layer of Ksar °Akil 


Akil,”’ 
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earth layer was found in the neighborhood 
of Tripoli by Wetzel and Haller,’ and in 
that region the stratum contained Meso- 
lithic tools at its base. The Aurignacian 
(specifically the Middle Aurignacian) 
seems to have perdured longer in this 
part of the world than in Europe," and it 
should not greatly surprise us to consider 
the possibility that the Mesolithic might 
well have begun immediately after the 
period represented by our topmost (and 
Upper) Aurignacian ended. 

Actually, we find in our most recent 
layers tool-forms which seem to indicate 
that we have, amid the final phases of the 
Aurignacian, the first indications of the 
dawn of the Mesolithic. This tentative 
statement is based on purely typological 
comparisons with tools of what are held 
to be developed microlithic and Meso- 
lithic industries found elsewhere in the 
Lebanon, unfortunately without 
pletely satisfying stratification. However, 
as this “dawn” of the Mesolithic is ob- 
served in close conjunction with our Com- 
plex 3, the chronological situation of this 
epoch may well become precise. 

The detailed chronological picture at 
Ksar °Akil has also been supplemented by 
material from several minor excavations 


com- 


®* R. Wetzel and J. Haller, ‘Sur le Quaternaire co- 
tier de la Région de Tripoli (Liban),"’ Publications 
Techniques de UEcole francaise d’In- 
génieurs de Beyrouth, No. 6 (1944), pp. 34-39, esp. p 
38 


et Scientifiques 


© R. De Vaux, “La préhistoire de la Syrie et de la 
Palestine d'aprés les recherches récentes,"" Revue 
biblique, LIIL (1946), 99-124, esp. p. 112 


practiced at neighboring sites. One of 
these has enabled us to add directly to 
Ksar °Akil’s topmost layers a culture yet 
largely Aurignacian, but with still an addi- 
tional microlithic element; thus, it would 
seem, this site has extended our time- 
representation Neolithic-ward. Another 
site, which should almost certainly bring 
us into the Neolithic, is under investiga- 
tion as these lines are written. These cur- 
rent researches, therefore, bring the ques- 
tions of Palaeolithic chronology dealt with 
by Dr. Wright and the studies of Ksér 
Akil closer to home for the reader inter- 
ested in the Neolithic revolution and its 
sequelae. 

The detailed chronological framework 
of Ks&r °Akil receives at once over-all 
corroboration and a larger frame of refer- 
ence from Dr. Wright’s study of Lebanese 
marine terraces. These terraces have long 
deserved expert attention. 

Dr. Wright’s independent conclusion, 
that the Ksar °Akil cultural deposits lie 
within the time limits of the period of the 
Last Glaciation in Europe, came as a 
most welcome statement to us, who had 
worked out the inner chronology of that 
site on the postulate that such was the 
case. We are indeed happy that the appli- 
ration of the methods of another disci- 
pline—geology—both within and without 
Ksar °Akil has been of such signal service 
to prehistoric archeology. 

ForpDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 
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LE ROLE DU LAIT ET DE L’ALLAITEMENT D’APRES 
LES TEXTES DES PYRAMIDES' 


JEAN LECLANT 


ES Textes des Pyramides' '*, en un cer- 
tain nombre de passages, décrivent 
ou évoquent l’allaitement du roi 

défunt par des divinités nourriciéres: 
Isis? et Nephthys*, mais aussi Selkit*, 
Ipy® et la déesse d’El Kab sous ses 
diverses formes’, 


parfois assimilée a 


Nout’, A Sh3t-Hr*® ou A Sm3t-ort®; il faut 
y ajouter les deux vautours personnifiant 
sans doute les couronnes royales'® 


et les 
deux vaches noires, nourrices des Ames 
d’'Héliopolis" qui vont par paires; Horus 
enfin.” 


Communication présentée le 28 Juillet 1948, au 
XXIe Congrés International des Orientalistes, A Paris. 
Nous avons ajouté quelques compléments biblio- 
graphiques relatifs & des travaux parus postérieure- 
ment 


b« L‘allaitement du roi par une divinité est figuré 
sur plusieurs scénes des monuments funéraires royaux 
de l'Ancien Empire: Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des 
Kénigs Sathure‘, 1, Der Bau, fig. 15 (p. 20) et IL, pl. 18, 
la nourrice est Smt-wrt); Borchardt, Das Grabdenk- 
mal des Kénigs Ne-User-Re‘, fig. 21 (p. 40) et 23 (p 
41), da nourrice a une téte de félin); G. Jéquier, Le 
Monument funéraire de Pepi II, Tome II, Le temple, 
p. 24 et pl. 30-31 et 32-33, (dans sa reconstitution, 
auteur a représenté les deux déesses en Nekhabit; 
réserve sur ce point dé‘A exprimée par H. Ranke, ar- 
ticle cité ci-dessous, p. 232, n. 27): H. Ranke, «Ein 
Aegyptisches Relief in Princeton», / NZS, LX (1950), 
p. 228-236 et pl. XLX, (ce serait un fragment de Pepi 
Il, p. 233). Plusieurs des conclusions auxquelles nous 
avait conduit l'examen des textes nous semblent rece- 
voir confirmation de | étude faite par H. Ranke des 
scénes figurées de l'Ancien Empire montrant la 
divinité nourrissant le roi 

*326, 707 a, 7346, 1873 b, 20894 (sur l'inter- 
prétation de ce dernier passage, cf. ci-dessous n. 14) 

371 ¢, 623 a, 707 a «flote jtyb de 

Nephthys): 1354 a, 1375 a 


* 1427 c-d 


(lait d'Isis, 


* 381 a—d. Sur les assimilations entre Ipy, Thouéris, 
Hathor, Nout, ef. B. Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouilles 
de Deir el Medineh (1934-35), U1T* partie, («Fouilles 
IFAO», XVI [Le Caire, 1939}), p. 106 

*910 b et suiv., 1109 a— (l'uraeus), 2204 a—b. 

1344 a, * 2003, 729 a. 

*1375 6. @ 1118 b—c 


12 


‘ 
e 


D’aprés le seul examen de cette liste de 
divinités nourriciéres, l’allaitement du roi 
défunt semble se situer en dehors du 
cadre de la théologie royale d’obédience 
proprement horienne. Si une riche icono- 
graphie d’époque postérieure présente fré- 
quemment Isis allaitant |’enfant Horus'"’, 
il faut remarquer qu’aux Textes des Pyra- 
mides, A cété d’Isis, sont mentionnées 
bien d'autres nourrices. De plus les 
passages ot Isis intervient (lait d’Isis, 
sein d’lsis) ne mettent pas la déesse en 
relations avec Horus, sauf peut-étre le 
paragraphe 2089 a". 

"531 ¢, ef. 550 a. Pour les quatre brebis qui al- 
laitent en 252 c, cf. K. Sethe, Von Zahlen und Zahl- 
worten (Strasbourg, 1916), p. 32, n. 1 et E. Drioton, 
(1941), p. 77, n. 18 


1’ «@tre divin» allaité est-il le roi? 
obscur 


Miscellanea Gregoriana mais 


Le passage reste 


12 32 a (cf. Selim Hassan, Giza, VI, 2. p 
et 91c¢. Cf. T. G. Allen, Horus in the Pyramid Texts 
(Chicago, 1916), p. 33 (D, IV, 158-59). Sur |'expres- 
sion mystique «sein d'Horus» (mnd n Hr), cf. Ch 
Kuentz, BIFAO, XXX (1931; =Mé@langes V. Loret 
pp. 822-23 


191, n° 27) 


‘8G. Maspero n'a mis en valeur qu'un aspect des 
scénes of Isis présente le sein au roi, lorsqu’il les a 
définies comme des cérémonies d'adoption («Notes au 
jour le jour», § 23, PSBA, XIV [1891-92], pp. 308 
12). Les idées de rénovation, de revigoration sont 
fréquemment exprimées en ces sc®nes (cf. infra, n. 23) 
il faudrait de plus tenir compte de ce que, en ce cas 
aussi, de nombreuses autres déesses remplacent Isis 
dans son réle de nourrice 


'*Ce paragraphe, d'interprétation plus délicate 
qu'il ne peut sembler au permier abord, est ainsi 
concu: ii 34t ndr.n.4n.4 mndwi.4(i) nz Arw, et 
Junker (Der sehende und blinde Gott [Munich, 1942), 
p. 76) le traduit de la mani@re suivante: «Isis kommt, 
sie hat ihre Briiste gefasst fiir ihren Sohn Horus, den 
Siegreichen». On songe immédiatement au § 1282 a, 
dont le texte primitif (retouché chez P 534 pour 
associer Isis & l'acte accompli par sa soeur Nephthys) 
était vraisemblablement: Nbt-hwt indr.n.4 
mndwi.4(i) n én.4, «Nephthys has seized the tips of 
her breasts (in mourning) because of her brother» 
(traduction Breasted, Development 
Thought (New York, 1912), p. 27, n 


sm 


n.stpn 


of Religion and 
4; cf. H. Miller, 


3 
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Dans tous les passages ott les Textes des 
Pyramides font allusion A la naissance 
d’Horus et a ses enfances 4 Chemmis” on 
ne trouve pas mention de l’allaitement de 
l’enfant par sa mére. Pareille lacune est- 
elle de documentation ou de doctrine? Il 
est difficile de répondre A cette question"; 
dans les textes qui nous ont été transmis, 
on peut seulement constater que cet élé- 
ment est absent du récit de la légende 
osirienne. De plus, les épithétes d’ Horus, 
hrd nhn (l'enfant, le bébé’), sont indé- 
pendants de toute évocation d’allaite- 
ment ou de soins de nourrice. 


Si l'on examine en premier lieu pour- 
quoi le pharaon défunt avait besoin de 
recourir aux bons offices de nourrices 
divines, il semble que plusieurs réponses 
doivent étre données, selon les passages 
des Textes des Pyramides pris en con- 
sidération. 

Tout d’abord, ce qui pourrait sembler 
étrange 4 premiére vue—le fait que le roi 
adulte soit soumis au traitement d’un 
nourrisson—s’explique au contraire fort 
bien si le roi ressuscité se trouve décrire un 
nouveau cycle de vie. 

N’est-ce pas précisément tel un enfant 


«Darstellungen von Gebirden», Mitt. Deutsch. Inst. 
Kairo, VIL (1937), p. 115, qui déclare n’avoir jamais 
trouvé représentation d'un tel geste de douleur). 
Dans le second membre du § 12824 aussi bien que 
dans celui du § 2089, la préposition n a des chances de 
signifier: «A cause de» (Breasted) plutét que «pour» 
(Junker), mais étant donné que le § 2089 fait allusion 
a un «triomphe» ou a une «justification» d’ Horus, il ne 
semble pas que l'acte accompli par Isis ou Nephthys 
soit en relation avec le deuil, comme le croyait 
Breasted. Ni Breasted, ni Junker ne rendent compte, 
dans leurs traductions, du groupe n.é («pour elle- 
méme», «pour son propre compte») qui suit ndr.n.s 


indr.n.& 


61703 c; 2190 a; surtout 12146-12154 et lal- 
usion de 1877 d. 


‘6 A partir des éléments de la légende osirienne que 
nous livrent les Textes des Pyramides, il est trés 
aléatoire de restituer l'état de la légende a la plus 
haute époque, et en particulier de préciser, en l'ab- 
sence d'un élément attesté par la suite, si celui-ci 
figurait ou non dans les versions primitives. 


17 663 c, 664 a, 1214 ¢, 1320 ¢; ef. T. G. Allen, op. 
cit., p. 19 (A 76, 77) 


qu’il est présenté dans le chapitre (Spruch) 
268? La, avec le §371¢ commence une 
description dans laquelle tous les actes 
relatifs au roi défunt correspondent aux 
soins que l’on donne A un nourrisson. 
§$§ 371 c—372 c'*: 
Isis le berce, Nephthys I’allaite, 
Horus le recoit pour ses deux doigts'®, 
afin qu’il purifie cet (Ounas) dans le Lae du 
Chacal, 
et qu'il nettoie le ka de cet (Ounas) dans le 
Lae de la Dat. 


En ce passage, le roi n’est pas assimilé 
& Horus et ne recoit pas ces traitements en 
tant qu’Horus, puisque ce dieu lui-méme 
figure parmi les opérateurs, accomplis- 
sant des actions paralléles A celles des 
deux soeurs, selon un processus fréquent 
aux Textes des Pyramides. Quant aux 
divers offices rendus successivement au 
roi mort par Isis, Nephthys et Horus, ce 
sont ceux qui s’appliquent A un nourris- 
son; les derniers cependant revétent un 
caractére rituel prononcé, puisque la puri- 
fication du roi et le nettoyage de son ka 
s’accomplissent en des lieux mythologi- 
ques situés dans l’au-dela. L’enchaine- 
ment en tout ceci apparait cohérent: La 
condition nouvelle du roi assimilé a un 
enfancon rend nécessaire que l’on ac- 
complisse pour lui tout ce qui se fait 
normalement en pareil cas et, d’autre 
part, ces actes sont la condition de la 
bonne continuation de sa nouvelle exis- 
tence posthume. 

Si l’on considére le chapitre 470”, il 
confirme que, selon une certaine concep- 

* §§ 371 c-372 ¢ =W 480, N 143, Nt 33 (pl. VII), 
Aba 617 (pl. XII) 


\*° K. Sethe (Ubersetzung und Kommentar, IU, pp. @ 
et 96) rend r db ‘wi.f(i) par «an seine Seite». Le sens 
parait étre plus dynamique et on pourrait risquer la 
traduction: «pour (le) manipuler». 


2 Nous prenons ici surtout en considération le 
texte le plus ancien: celui de Pepi (P 173). Les autres 
versions (M 438, N 939-40) présentent d'‘importantes 
variantes, qu'il est inutile de discuter pour notre 
propos (cf. K. Sethe, Ubersetzung und Kommentar, 
IV, pp. 187, 188, 191-92). 
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tion tout au moins, le roi défunt est réduit 
i la condition d’enfant. 
§§ 911 6-912 db: 
«O mére de ce Pepi», dis-je", «donne ton 
sein A ce Pepi, 
afin que ce Pepi y téte». 
Et la déesse, qui est la Dame d’El Kab, 
répond: 
«Mon fils Pepi, 6 souverain™, prends mon 
sein pour toi, 
afin que tu le tétes, 6 souverain, : 
pour que tu vives (de nouveau), 6 souve- 
rain, et pour que tu sois (de nouveau) 
petit, 6 souverain». 


In fait, suivre l’interprétation de K. 
Sethe et traduire ainsi les deux derniéres 
propositions comme des finales n’est guére 
satisfaisant: on comprend mal |’intérét 
que pourrait avoir le roi d’étre de nouveau 
petit®*; de plus, pour prendre le sein, le 
roi doit déjA revivre et c’est, semble-t-il, 
parcequ ‘il est petit qu’il doit prendre le sein. 
Devant cette difficulté, J. H. Breasted‘ 
avait traduit: «afin que tu puisses vivre, 6 
mon roi, aussi longtemps que tu es petit»; 
Speleers® et Faulkner® s’étaient ralliés A 
cette interprétation. Sans doute est-il pos- 
sible d’aller plus loin et de ne pas donner 
au seul nds.k une valeur particuliére (en 
l’occurence, temporelle): on pourrait voir 


2! Cf. A. de Buck, suivi par K. Sethe, ZAS, LXIV 
(1929), p. 3; R. O. Faulkner, J/ZEA, XXI (1935), p 
177 

2 « Dit-elle» traduisent K. Sethe (Ubersetzung und 
Kommentar, IV, p. 187), et R. O. Faulkner, op. cit 

* Les conceptions auxquelles se rattache ce pas- 
sage des Textes des Pyramides—d intention funéraire 

semblent fort différentes de celles de rajeunisse- 
ment (rap), de rénovation par le lait, fréquemment 
exprimées A plus basse 6poque, selon lesquelles le roi, 
dans la force le |’ age, puise au sein d'une divinité une 
nouvelle vigueur (cf. e.g., Salle des Offrandes de 
Denderah; E. Chassinat, «A propos d'un mot incer- 
tain», Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d' Histoire 
Orientales, IIL [1935] [vol. offert & Jean Capart], pp 
107-12) 

“J. H. Breasted, op. cit., p. 130, n. 7: «That thou 
mayest suck it, my king, and live, my king, as long 
as you are little» 

* L. Speleers, Les Textes des Pyramides égyptiennes, 
éd. autographiée (1923), p. 65: «pour que tu vives, 
mon roi, 6tant petit, mon roi» 

* R. O. Faulkner, op. cit., p. 177: “that thou may- 
est live,”’ says she, ‘‘whilst thou art little.” 


dans les deux propositions subordon- 
nées du §912b ‘nh.k et nds&.k deux 
causales et non des finales—et traduire 
ainsi l’ensemble: 

Prends mon sein, afin que tu le tétes, 6 
souverain, puisque tu es de nouveau vivant, 6 
souverain, et que tu es de nouveau petit, 6 
souverain, 


texte qui se continue de la sorte: 
§§ 913 a: 

(ainsi) tu monteras au ciel comme (ou avec) 
les faucons, tes plumes étant comme celles des 
oiseaux, 6 souverain?’. 

Ainsi, en ce passage, les soins nourri- 
ciers paraissent résulter encore du fait que 
le roi défunt est assimilé A un petit enfant 
(nds), qui vient de renaitre (nh, avec le 
sens itératif); ces soins découlent pour 
ainsi dire de la situation od se trouve le 
roi aprés sa mort; ils sont en méme temps 
préliminaires A la montée au ciel pro- 
prement dite. 

On peut rapprocher de cette vue les 
§§ 531 b-e: 

Shou l’éléve A la dignité de lieutenant de 
Shou, aprés que M a tété** le lait des deux 
vaches noires, les deux nourrices des Ames 


d’ Héliopolis. 

L’allaitement se présente donc comme 
une modalité particuliére d’une résurrec- 
tion glorieuse. 


Mais si cette conception apparait la 
plus originale—telle n’est pas la seule 
signification de l’allaitement du roi par 
une divinité, dans les Textes des Pyra- 
mides. Plusieurs passages mentionnent les 
soins nourriciers accordés au roi défunt 
par des divinités traditionnellement as- 
sociées A la garde et A la protection de la 
royauté pharaonique: la Dame d’E] Kab 
sous ses différentes formes”: 

7 Sur l'envol du roi mort au ciel, cf. Ch. Des- 
roches-Noblecourt, BIFAO, XLV (1947), p. 202 sq 

78 ow «apres qu'il a fait allaiter M. du lait des deux 
vaches noires ...» 

2 J. Capart, Quelques observations sur la Déesse 
d’ El-Kab (Bruxelles, 1946). 
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$§ 729 a—c: 

Ta mére est la sm3t-wrt (la grande vache)*, 
qui réside 4 El Kab, la couronne blanche, la 
coiffe <fnt, celle aux vastes plumes, ceile dont 
les seins sont pendants; elle t’allaite sans te 
sevrer. 

En cet endroit et dans les passages 
paralléles®, il ne s’agit plus, comme dans 
la premiére examinée, d’un rite 
préparatoire A l’admission du roi mort 
dans |’au-dela. Ces textes insistent sur la 
qualité royale du pharaon; ils affirment 
la continuité et la perpétuité de son 
caractére Allaité par une 
divinité, le roi est de plus reconnu par 
la-méme comme étant de caractére divin: 
l’allaitement n’est qu’une des manifesta- 
tions de la protection maternelle divine®, 
ce qu’indique encore, d’une facon voisine, 
mais dans une perspective légérement 
différente, au chapitre 365, les §§ 622 d 
623 b: 

Ton pied ne sera pas entravé au ciel, tu ne 
seras pas repoussé sur terre, car tu es un esprit 
2h, enfant de Nout, nourrisson de Nephthys; 
elles te font subir l’action dmd. 


série 


souverain. 


Dans ce texte qui a pour intention 
principale d’appuyer les prétentions roya- 


les et d’affirmer au souverain l|’inté- 
gralité de son pouvoir dans l’autre monde 
(ef. § 622 b/c, «Tu présides aux dieux et tu 
fais ce qu’a fait Osiris dans le Chateau du 
Prince 4 Héliopolis, aprés que tu as regu ta 
dignité ...»), se retrouve encore, semble-t- 
il, un écho de la premiére conception exa- 
minée. En effet, msw Nwt, K. Sethe l’a 
noté**, évoque cette naissance A une vie 
nouvelle qu’est la mort*, naissance, nous 

*© §mit-wrt allaitant le roi (Borchardt, Das Grab- 
denkmal des Kénigs Sa*hure‘, I1, pl. 18) 

*! Cf. ci-dessus, n. 6, 7, 8, 9; le § 729 ¢ se retrouve, 
avec mention de l'absence de sevrage, en 1119 }b (& 
propos des deux vautours), en 13446 (appliqué a 
Nout, portant les 6épithétes de la couronne de Haute- 
Egypte); en 2003 ¢ (concernant la déesse d'El-Kab 
sous la forme de émit-wrt). 

2H. Kees, Totenglauben und Jenseitsvorstellungen 
(Leipzig, 1926), pp. 142-43. 

33K. Sethe, Ubersetzung und Kommentar, III, p 
154. 
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l’avons vu, qui doit étre suivie de l’allaite- 
ment (cf. snkw Nbt-h(w)t)®. 


Il apparait ainsi que les mentions Ve 
l’allaitement dans les Textes des Pyra- 
mides dépassent souvent la simple al- 
lusion A des soins inséparables de la condi- 
tion maternelle. Si comme dans la secoide 
série de textes, l’allaitement sans sevrage 
est la garantie de la continuité de la 
survie du roi et de la perpétuité de ses 
priviléges, si d’autre part, comme dans 
les premiers passages étudiés, l’allaite- 
ment est une opération nécessaire pour 
qu’aprés sa renaissance le roi continue une 
nouvelle vie—conceptions qui peuvent 
étre mises en rapport les unes avec les 
autres—, il convient de se demander si le 
lait n’est pas un breuvage doué de vertus 
spéciales® et pourquoi. 

Remarquons d’abord qu’aux Textes 
des Pyramides il s’agit d’un lait divin: 
c’est celui de nourrices, dont le caractére 
exceptionnel suffirait A lui conférer des 
vertus particuliéres. Il est cependant dif- 
ficile de préciser si ce lait est tenu pour un 
produit purement mythologique ou s’il est 
considéré comme semblable au simple 
breuvage naturel. L’univers des Textes 
des Pyramides est d’ailleurs un monde de 
«participations» ot des 
dances», 4 résonnances diverses, lient entre 
eux apparemment fort 
différents. 


«correspon- 


des domaines 


** Sur la mort comme renaissance, cf. H. Frankfort, 
Kingship and the Gods (Chicago, 1948), ch. X et 
notamment p. 118. La «restauration» d'Osiris est une 
seconde naissance, Textes Pyr. § 258; cf. J. Sainte- 
Fare Garnot, JNES, VIII (1949), p. 102. La notion 
d'une «fin», d'un terme inéluctable, d'un «néant» 
semble étrangére a la réflexion égyptienne, face aux 
problémes de la vie et de la mort; le décés n'est pour 
elle qu'une transformation, le passage d'un état & un 
autre. (Théorie des Aprw résumée par G. Thausing. 
Der Auferstehungsgedanke in dgyptischen 
Texten (Leipzig, 1943)]). 


*% Cf. encore 1354 a: «car tu es certes un esprit *h, 
que Nephthys a allaité de son sein gauche» 


religidsen 


* Cf. J. Sainte-Fare Garnot, «Deux vases égyp- 
tiens représentant une femme tenant un enfant sur 
ses genoux», Mélanges Ch. Picard, II (1949), p. 913, 
n. 5. 
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Notons qu’au chapitre 406, §§ 707 a—d, 
dans une énumération, ot le lait d’Isis 
(irtt 38t) et le «flot» (3gb) de Nephthys sont 
mis en paralléle avec des éléments 
mythologiques, mais suivis de produits de 
consommation tout-d-fait normaux, le 
lait est compris dans une liste de produits 
vivifiants*’: la liste se termine en effet 
sur “nh(w) T im (§ 707 d). C’est A ce réle 
tonifiant qu’il est sans doute fait encore 
allusion, lorsque, dans le chapitre 269, 
apres l’allaitement par Ipy, il est dit: 

§§ 382 a-382 b: 

le pays dans lequel va W (=1’au-delA), W 
n’aura pas soif en lui, W n’aura pas faim en 
lui, jamais. 


Or, ce passage fait suite A une scéne 
d’allaitement, sans que |l’on mentionne 
d’autre mode d’alimentation; le lait ap- 
parait donc comme une nourriture-type 
se suffisant 4 elle-méme et remplacant au 
besoin toutes les autres. 

Sur les caractéres et les propriétés de ce 
breuvage tonifiant, on ne trouve mal- 
heureusement que de trés rares indica- 
tions. Dans le méme chapitre 269, on lit 
au § 381 d: 

pour qu’Ounas téte ce tien lait blanc*, 
clair*®, et doux*. 


Une telle description peut 


apparaitre 
purement naturaliste; remarquons pour- 
tant que hdt est le nom de la couronne 
blanche et spt un qualificatif de la 
déesse d’E] Kab“, dont on sait par ail- 
leurs les vertus A la fois nourriciéres et 
protectrices. 

Protection et nutrition, tel est le 
double caractére qui semble s’attacher A 
la racine bz3, qualifiant aux Textes des 

* A la basse 6époque, ‘nh wis est un des noms du 
lait (WB, I, 197, 7; I, 204, 1) 

*hd, WB, III, 206, 15. 

* Sip, WB, IV, 282, 9. 

** bnr est A la basse 6époque une désignation du lait 
(WB, I, 463, 7). 

* Textes Pyr. §§ 910 b, 1566 b, et K. Sethe, Uber- 


setzung und Kommentar, 1V, pp. 173 et 189; cf. WB, 1V 
282, 7 et 8. 
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Pyramides A la fois le liquide nourricier 
et la nourrice, Isis: 


§$§ 1873 a—b®: 

O souverain, Neferkaré, prends pour toi ce 
tien liquide* bz3w qui provient des deux seins 
de ta mére Isis“. 

§ 32 b*: 

Prends® le sein de ta soeur Isis bz%t, pour 

que tu le portes A ta bouche. 


On a déja attiré l’attention sur |’évolu- 
tion sémantique des racines qui en sont 
venues a exprimer l’idée de protection 
aprés avoir originellement désigné, de 
facon plus concréte, une action ou un 
produit protecteurs (b3k, “nd, nd*’). Or, 
une racine bz} étant attestée A partir du 
Moyen-Empire avec le sens de «pro- 
téger»**, n’est-on pas tenté de supposer 
que le mw bz3w**, le lait (1873 a), est le 
liquide protecteur et qu’Isis, lorsqu’elle 
est qualifiée de bz3t (32 b), est considérée 
dans sa fonction de déesse apte A trans- 
mettre par son lait divin sa protection 
toute puissante®’? 


InstTiTuT FRANCAIS D’ARCHEOLOGIE ORIENTALE 
Le CaIRE 


* §§ 1873 a—b =N 700 

‘2 mw désignant le lait maternel, WB, II, 52, 8 

“Cf. §§ 734 a—b 

*§325=W 31, N 259, Nt 101 (pl 
10 et 20 ( =Nt, pl. XX XT) 
impératif, cf. G 


X), Ap. frets 


*m 
§ 3626. 
“*W. Spiegelberg, «Varia XCIX, 
des Salbens im Altigyptisch», Rec 
(1906), pp. 184-85; ef. A. Varille, 
(Mélanges Maspero, 1935-38), pp 


“* WB, I, 475, 8 sq 


** Aux exemples de mw bziw donnés par le WB, I, 
475, 5 (Belegstellen, 1, 77), et Brugsch, Dict. Aidérogi 
Suppl., 445-46, joindre ceux de nombreuses listes 
d'offrandes. 


* Nous nous contenterons de signaler l' existence en 
arabe d'une racine bzz en rapport avec les notions 
d'«allaitement» et de «mamelle» (Tag el-Arouss, X, 
p. 37; Gosselin, II, 1886, 663; Kazimirski, p. 123); 
une correspondance entre l'égyptien bz! et l'arabe bez 
(qui s'applique au nom d'une partie du corps et A celui 
d'une fonction organique) ne semble pas présenter 
d'impossibilité théorique (comm.orale de M. Ch 
Kuentz); mais on ignore l'ancienneté des termes de 
cette famille dans le vocabulaire arabe 


Lefebvre, Grammaire, 


Die Symbolik 
Trav., XXVIII 
MIFAO, LXVI 
559-60 





JEREMIAH AND THE DEATH OF JOSIAH 


M. B. 


HE dominant event in world politics 

at the time we are concerned with 

is the disappearance of Assyria. 
Thus our first task must be to ascertain 
in which year it was that the last Assyrian 
king, Ashur-uballit II, finally succumbed 
to the relentless onslaught of the Medes 
and Babylonians. What we do know is 
that Ashur-uballit was still in the field in 
608, whereas three years later, at the time 
of the Battle of Carchemish, Assyria was 
In 610 Ashur-uballit had to 
evacuate his capital Harran, and in 609 
his attempt to retake it had failed dis- 
astrously, although he was reinforced by a 
strong contingent of Egyptian troops.' 
The text is rather badly damaged at this 
point, but it seems that after the Battle 
of Harran the territories still under the 
contrel of Ashur-uballit were extensively 
ravaged by the Babylonians. The Baby- 
lonian king resumed the campaign at the 
very beginning of the year 608/7, but, 
unfortunately, with the statement to that 
effect the tablet comes to an end. Never- 
theless, this much is clear, that after the 
disastrous events of 609 the position of 
Ashur-uballit must have been to such an 
extent critical that it would be somewhat 
surprising if he survived the campaign of 
608. 

It so happens that a further argument 
can be adduced to render the date 608 for 
the downfall of Ashur-uballit, if not cer- 
tain, at least very probable. We know that 
after the failure of the Assyro-Egyptian 
army to retake Harran in the preceding 
year, the Egyptian pharaoh, Necho II, re- 
solved on a supreme effort and in 608 

Cf. C. J. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh (1923). 


no more. 


ROWTON 


led an army in person to the rescue of his 
ally, Ashur-uballit II. But although this 
expedition is mentioned in several sources, 
nowhere is it said that it culminated in a 
battle between the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians on one side, the Medes and the 
Babylonians on the other.? Since this 
would have been a struggle between the 
four greatest military powers of the day, 
it would indeed be surprising that no 
mention of it had survived. Again, we 
know that Josephus’ chief source for 
Mesopotamian history was Berosus, and 
we also know from the extract in Contra 
Apionem that Berosus’ account of the 
neo-Babylonian period was a detailed 
one.* If therefore a great battle had taken 
place on this occasion, Berosus would 
quite certainly have mentioned it. And 
that being the case, Josephus, having 


stated that Necho was proceeding to the 
scene of conflict, would not have omitted 
to state the outcome. If he does not do so, 
it can only mean that he found no mention 
of it in Berosus. 


Finally, there is some reason to believe 
that Necho may never have reached the 
Euphrates. For when three months later 
Jehoahaz was deposed he was not taken 


? This expedition of Necho's is mentioned in four 
sources: II Kings 23:29; II Chron. 35:20; Josephus 
5, 1; Herodotus ii. 159. (The text of the 
Chronicles datum shows it to be independent of 
Kings.) 

The date 608 for Necho's expedition, accepted 
nowadays by most scholars, can be considered vir- 
tually certain. If Necho himself had commanded the 
Egyptian contingent in 609, as some have assumed, 
his presence in the field would quite certainly have 
been mentioned in the chronicle. Necho's expedition 
cannot therefore be identified with the campaign of 
609. as seen already by Gadd, op and Hall, 
C.A.H, LUI (1925), 297 ff. 


* Contra Apionem i. 135. 


Antiquities x 


eu., 
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straight to Egypt but was first of all sent 
northward into Syria and brought before 
Necho at Riblah in the land of Hamath. 
This strongly suggests that it was there 
that Necho had established his headquar- 
ters, and, if so, he was keeping well away 
from the Euphrates.‘ 

In Mesopotamia, as might well be ex- 
pected and as is confirmed by Josephus,° 
the news that the Egyptian pharaoh was 
himself taking the field had the effect 
of bringing out not only the Babylonian 
army but also those redoubtable allies 
of the Babylonian king, the Medes. 
Against such a coalition the Assyrian 
alone would not have stood the slightest 
chance. Everything therefore must have 
depended on Necho’s ability to reach the 
scene of operations before the Medes 
and Babylonians did so. 

But surely then, if we are right in con- 
cluding that in the event Necho refrained 
from battle, there is one explanation that 
satisfies so perfectly all the known ele- 
ments of the problem that it is hardly like- 
ly to be wrong. Necho must have arrived 
too late, and by the time he approached 
the Euphrates the Medes and Babyloni- 
ans had already finished off Ashur-uballit. 
Alone Necho was not prepared to venture 
into Mesopotamia; nor, on the plausible 
assumption that there strong 
Egyptian-Assyrian garrison in Carche- 
mish, would his enemies have felt it safe 
to thrust past the fortress and seek out 
Necho in Syria. The result was a complete 
stalemate. 


was a 


But have we any reason to believe that 


‘IL Kings 23:33. That he stopped short of the 
Euphrates is also indicated by Herodotus (ii. 159), 
who mentions only two battles: Magdolos (Megiddo) 
and Kadytis (Kadesh on the Orontes). The latter 
datum may mean that Nabopolassar managed to per- 
suade some Syrian princes to take the fleld against 
Necho. The event was certainly not a siege operation, 
as the wording of Herodotus might be thought to im- 
ply, for Kadesh no longer existed at that time as a 
fortified city; cf. Noth, WO, III (1948), 233, n. 57. 


5 Antiquities x. 5, 1. 
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an entirely unforeseen event did occur to 
delay the arrival of Necho and consume 
the ruin of Assyria? The answer of course 
is provided by the Old Testament. 
Josiah’s desperate act in attempting to 
bar the passage of the Egyptian army at 
Megiddo has puzzled early Jewish his- 
torians® quite as much as it has modern 
scholars. The great advantage of the re- 
construction suggested here is that it 
offers an immediate and simple explana- 
tion of this stubborn problem. Assyria 
was the mortal enemy of Israel, and 
Josiah’s motive becomes crystal-clear if 
we assume that he was fully aware of the 
vital importance of delaying the Egyptian 
advance. In that case he proceeded to 
Megiddo knowing only too well the risk 
involved but in the hope that, by forcing 
Necho to deploy his forces, he would have 
effectively sealed the doom of the As- 
syrian king. Thus, it seems very prob- 
able that the last of the great Jewish kings 
laid down his life in a truly heroic and 
entirely successful bid to avenge the 
dreadful wrongs his nation had suffered 
at the hands of Assyria.’ 

Equally interesting is the new light 
this solution seems capable of shedding 
on the activity of Jeremiah. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the Assyrian 
domination profoundly affected not only 
the political but also the cultural and the 
religious life of Palestine; and we can be 
tolerably certain that religious standards 


never fell so low as in the days of Assyrian 
supremacy, under Manasseh and Ammon. 
Jeremiah would therefore have had every 


conceivable reason for an 


implacable 
hatred of Assyria. In the circumstances 


* Il Chron. 35:22; Antig. x. 5, 1 


' For a somewhat different reconstruction of the 
events leading to and consequent to the Battle of 
Carchemish cf. Dupont-Sommer, Semitica, X, 1, 43 ff 
esp. pp. 53 ff., opposed by Ginsberg, BASOR, No. 111, 
24 ff.; Bea, Biblica, XXX, 514 ff.; Winton Thomas, 
PEF QSt (1950). pp. 1 ff., esp. pp. 8 ff 
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it seems permissible to infer that he 
would have fully supported the Megiddo 
expedition. Indeed, he can hardly have 
opposed it, or we would have heard from 
him a good deal on the subject. 

It is therefore particularly instructive 
to note that Herbert Gordon May has 
now rallied to the opinion of F. Horst, 
namely, that none of the extant prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah goes back beyond the 
death of Josiah in 608.* May we not then 
venture the further tentative inference 
that the death of Josiah on a mission 
which had the wholehearted support of 
Jeremiah would have profoundly affected 
the latter’s outlook? News of the Assyri- 
an king’s downfall would have reached a 
people still bowed in grief over the death 
of their own beloved king.’ To Jeremiah 
it would have brought, not consolation, 
but the dawn of an appalling thought: 
Assyria was indeed no more, but Yahwe 
had chosen an avenger elsewhere. There 


seems little need to doubt the explicit 
statement that Jeremiah began to teach, 
though probably not to prophesy, al- 


* JNES, (WV, 217 ff., esp. p. 227; Horst, ZAW, XLI, 
94 ff 

* We may safely infer that Jeremiah shared in the 
general grief, for in view of Jer. 22:15 ff. there is not 
the slightest reason to doubt the statement in II 
Chron. 35:25 that Jeremiah composed an elegy on 
Josiah 
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ready in the thirteenth year of Josiah.'® 
But in the full flush of the Deuteronomic 
reform he would perhaps have been in- 
clined to take Yahwe’s will too much for 
granted, have been too confident that the 
nation’s good fortunes were assured."! 
Any optimism he may have felt would 
have been shattered by the outcome of the 
Battle of Megiddo; and the dreadful 
change in the outlook, as Jeremiah saw 
it, would amply explain the continuous 
and pressing inquiry of Yahwe’s inten- 
tions which we begin to witness from that 
moment on. His earlier, and probably 
very different would have 
emphatically disavowed; and this would 
plausibly explain the complete absence 
in the Book of Jeremiah of any reference 
to his teaching prior to the death of 


views, he 


Josiah. 


39 B Emperor’s Gate 
Lonpon, S.W. 7 


Jer. 1:2 

‘! That Jeremiah's silence in the years preceding 
the death of Josiah can best be explained on the as- 
sumption that at that time, under the influence of the 
Deuteronomic reform, his attitude was very much 
more optimistic than later is now accepted by so 
great an authority as W. Rudolph; cf. Jeremiah 
(Handbuch zum Alten Testament, Ite Reihe, 12; 
1947), pp. iv and 69; also A. Weiser, Einleitung in das 
ilte Testament (1949), p. 159, and H. H. Rowley in 
Studies in Old Testament Prophecy (presented to T. H 
Robinson [1950]), pp. 157 ff., especially pp. 172-74 





BOOK REVIEWS 


L’art de l’ Asie antérieure dans l’antiquité. By 
GopEFRoID Goossens. (“Collection Le- 
bégue,”’ No. 92.) Brussels: Office de Publi- 
cité, 1948. Pp. 92+8 pls. 35 Belgian frances. 
Professor Goossens outlines the history of 

western Asiatic art from its origins until the 

seventh century A.p. in a text of eighty-five 
pages. Within this small compass he succeeds 
in giving a picture in which various stages are 
characterized by terms well known from his- 
tories of Western art. This gives the newcomer 
to the field a feeling of orientation, while at the 
same time the implied parallelisms with West- 
ern development are thought-provoking. 
After brief references to the important tech- 
nological advances of the paleolithic, meso- 
lithic, and neolithic epochs, which provided the 
necessary basis for the development of art, 

Goossens describes the beginnings of art in 

Mesopotamia during the Ubaid, “Uruk,”’ and 

“Jemdet Nasr’’ periods. The archaic Early Dy- 

nastic period led to the classical phase, which 

covers the periods of Akkad, the Third Dynas- 
ty of Ur, and the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

The breakdown of classical Babylonian art 

ushered in a period of new archaism in which 

outstanding roles were played by peoples on 
the periphery of Babylon—Elamites, Hittites, 

Mitannians, and Assyrians. This was followed, 

after a period of stagnation around the end of 

the second raillennium B.c., by a renaissance of 
classical Babylonian art in the Late Assyrian 

Empire. Developments in Palestine and Syria, 

which belong outside the main stream of Meso- 

potamian art, are not neglected; full justice is 
done to the achievements of Canaanites and 

Phoenicians and to the complex mixture of in- 

fluences from many areas discernible in their 

works. The last part of the book deals with the 
arts which link the ancient and medieval ori- 
ent. In discussing Achaemenid art, Goossens 
emphasizes the growing strength of certain 
tendencies, such as the rejection of narrative 
representations in favor of decorative compo- 
sitions and the preference for low relief instead 


of sculpture in the round. He reviews the in- 
fluence of Greek and Roman art and the grad- 
ual rejection of classical traditions by the Par- 
thians and Sasanians, who developed their art 
according to the trends typical for the Achaem- 
enid period. In this fashion the foundations 
of Islamic art were laid. 

The story told here will be a clear guide to 
anyone confronting the complexity of early 
western Asiatic art for the first time. However, 
this clarity is in part achieved by describing 
Mesopotamian art as if it had undergone a 
steady development in one direction, culmi- 
nating in the classical period of the great dy- 
nasties. This is a somewhat oversimplified 
scheme, for art in Mesopotamia alternated be- 
tween different aesthetic goals. There were sev- 
eral culminations in achievement. The art of 
the “Uruk” and “Jemdet Nasr’’ periods was 
not only experimental but also the first major 
flowering of Sumerian art, providing us with 
some solutions of artistic problems not sur- 
passed in later times. In characterizing the art 
of the Early Dynastic period as still clumsy 
and imperfect, with the ‘“‘déficiences propres A 
tout archaisme’’ (p. 18), Goossens does not do 
justice to the complexity of ornamental com- 
position evident on cylinder seals, and he un- 
duly depreciates sculpture in stone in contrast 
to that in metal. Actually, the second phase of 
the Early Dynastic period brought the culmi- 
nation of a formal art, exemplified by a sculp- 
ture which subjected natural forms to geo- 
metric stylization and by a glyptic devoted to 
the weaving of continuous linear patterns. In 
Early Dynastic III a tendency toward natural- 
ism became apparent and was continued in Ak- 
kadian times. Works of that period are differ- 
ent but not necessarily better or more skilfully 
executed than those of Early Dynastic II or 
Ill. 

In the detailed information given in the 
book some debatable points can occasionally 
be found. The -surprisingly elaborate wall 
paintings of Teleilat Ghassul are not assigned 
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to the prehistoric period—Ghassulian belongs 
early in the Chalcolithic period of Palestine— 
but are cited together with considerably ‘ater 
materials. It is unlikely that the recessed brick 
architecture of Mesopotamia imitated reed 
buildings. The recessed technique was inti- 
mately dependent upon the capabilities of the 
brick medium and appears in brick buildings 
erected both in southern Mesopotamia and in 
the less marshy north before the “Uruk’’ peri- 
od. The Tell Halaf reliefs are cited in the dis- 
cussion devoted to the twelfth—tenth centuries, 
but it is probable that they are somewhat later, 
around the latter part of the ninth century or 
the beginning of the eighth century. 

The eight plates accompanying the text 
contain twenty photographs, not very sharply 
reproduced. Goossens has chosen to present 
important recent discoveries and to refer his 
readers to Contenau’s Manuel. If the illustra- 
tions had been somewhat increased, the book’s 
usefulness to those without supplementary 
publications immediately at hand would have 
been much enhanced. 

Books capable of creating interest in and 
understanding of the ancient world in a wide 
audience are much needed. This work should 
be of use both to the general public and to 
more professional readers. 


HELENE J. KANTOR 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Die erste Zwischenzeit Aegyptens. By Hanss 


(“Analecta Orientalia,’’ No. 31; 
“Studia Aegyptiaea,”’ Vol. II.) Roma: Pon- 
tificium Institutum Biblicum, 1949. Pp. 
xviii+110+1 chart+21 figs. on 14 pls.+5 
maps. 


STOCK. 


The reviewer must confess that he has ac- 
quired a prejudice against this work such as to 
affect his judgment of the central argument. In 
the first place, the author is guilty of gross 
carelessness in the presentation of his material 
and in the accuracy of his references.' In the 
second place, he drags in a complete irrelevan- 
cy—unfortunately a quotable irrelevancy—in 
his concluding table on page 103, by suggesting 
that the First Dynasty might have begun 
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about 2830 sB.c. I cannot see that the author 
argues this or disposes of the Turin Papyrus’s 
955 years from Menes through the reign of a 
certain king Ibi. On the author’s dates, the ad- 
dition of that 955 years would indicate an ini- 
tial date for Menes of about 3118 B.c. Such 
careless or offhand treatment of material does 
not promote a friendly consideration of the ar- 
gument about political tensions and trends in 
the First Intermediate Period. 

The author’s main theme falls into three 
chapters in which he presents an externally 
plausible thesis on the period under considera- 
tion: the disintegration of the Old Kingdom 
through the increasing independence of pro- 
vincial families, the lineup of opposing forces in 
the First Intermediate Period, and the ulti- 
mate success of the Theban family in con- 
structing the Middle Kingdom. It is “‘external- 
ly plausible’ because the period is still too 
lightly documented to give firm results for his- 
torical reconstruction, and the author’s hand- 
ling of the converging forces has a certain per- 
suasiveness. Unfortunately, his accuracy and 
objectivity, as shown in his working method, 
do not promote confidence in his historical 


judgment. 
Joun A. WiLso0n 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


| The reviewer filled several typewritten pages with 
notes on errors. For example, in the three lines of hier- 
oglyphic type on p. 46, there are seventeen errors of 
copying, most of which may be verified by Abb. 6. In 
n. 1 on p. 31 the Faulkner reference runs pp. 61-63, 
rather than 67 ff., and further has absolutely no rele- 
vance to the argument here. In the bibliography on p 
xii, ““(Duell) Mereruka = The Museum of Chicago Or 
Inst. Publ. Vol. XXXII: The Mastaba of Mereruka™ 
should read: “The Sakkarah Expedition, The Mastaba 
of Mereruka, I (Or. Inst. Publ... XXXI1); IL (ébid., 
XXXIX)." There is no ‘Museum of Chicago,"’ and 
Or. Inst. Publ. does not appear among the author's 
listed abbreviations. Taf. 1, Abb. la, purports to show 
a ‘Relief aus dem Grab des Mereruka mit Mrj-Teti 
als (Adoptiv-)Sohn.’’ This illustration is taken from 
Pl. 47B of the first Mereruka volume, whereas the 
scene which the author wanted is Pl. 47A of the same 
In his argument on p. 5, the author claims that the 
Princess ‘‘Horwatetchet’’ was the “‘iilteste leibliche 
Kénigstochter und Kénigin.’’ Now on p. 3 of the first 
Mereruka volume there is a reference to an article by 
Nims, “‘Some Notes on the Family of Mereruka,” in 
a forthcoming issue of J AOS—actually Volume LVIII 
(1938), 638—-47—in which Stock could have seen that 
Nims's collation showed no instance in which this 
princess called herself a ‘‘queen"’ in her part of the 
tomb. This article would have destroyed Stock's argu- 
ment that she was a divorced wife of Pepi I. 
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Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the Hellenis- 
tic-Roman Period. By Grorce Happap. 
New York City: Hafner Publishing Co., 
1949. Pp. v+196. $2.50. (Lithoprinted.) 
This dissertation from the University of 

Chicago reviews the history of Antioch partic- 

ularly from the point of view of the geographi- 

cal position and the size and character of the 
population. Haddad is able to utilize the 

Arabie sources as well as the Greek and Latin 

and does a very creditable job in putting to- 

gether the evidence. His conclusions as to the 
number of inhabitants—200,000 at the end of 
the first century a.p., 300,000 in the fourth 
century—seem conservative but fairly sound. 

The last two chapters might be entitled “A 
Defense of the Antiochenes,”’ for Haddad is at 
pains to refute as far as possible their reputa- 
tion in Roman times for dissipation and licen- 
tiousness. Haddad very justly points out that 
in a good many cases the excesses should at 
least in part be attributed to the emperors and 
their retinues or to the soldiers rather than the 
inhabitants. In the case of specific forms of 
vice and luxuriousness, he is able to show simi- 
lar forms or greater excesses in Alexandria and 
Rome. The thoughtful scholar will agree that 
Momsen’s dictum that to the inhabitants of 
Antioch “‘probably belonged the palm in the 
dissoluteness of morals’’ needs review. Stiff 
competition at least for this doubtful distine- 
tion was offered both by Alexandria and by 
Rome. It is perhaps fair to state that, as 
today, luxury and vice tend to gather in the 
largest cities. Searcely scholarly certainly has 
been a modern tendency to refer only to objec- 
tionable qualities of the Antiochenes men- 
tioned by ancient authors while omitting all 
reference to the virtues sometimes extolled by 
the same authors. 

One of the charges was that the people were 
satiric and excelled in the making-up of nick- 
names, usually ironic or scurrilous. It would be 
rather surprising if the country which gave us 
Lucian and some of the most brilliant of the 
Roman jurists were not renowned in wit and 
penetrating judgment. 

The book of Haddad with its wealth of ma- 
terial and extensive bibliography wil! be most 
useful. I doubt if it will change at once the 
deep-rooted judgment about the Antiochenes, 
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but it strikes a blow in a just cause. Perhaps 
one should note that, though the results of the 
excavations of Cumont at Dura are referred to 
several times, the Yale reports of excavations 
are omitted even in the Bibliography. 


CLARK HopKINs 
Unwwersity of Michigan 


Onesicritus: A Study in Hellenistic Historiogra- 
phy. By Truespe.y 8. Brown. (“Universi- 
ty of California Publications in History,” 
Vol. XX XIX.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. Pp. 
viii+ 196. $3.00. 

To most students of antiquity who are not 
specialists in Hellenistic literature Onesicritus 
is a rather shadowy figure, known chiefly as 
one of the pilots and geographers in the service 
of Alexander the Great and as a member of the 
Cynic school. In this compact and judicious 
monograph Professor Brown has carefully 
sifted the fragments of Onesicritus preserved 
by Strabo, Plutarch, Pliny, and other later 
writers and has tried to reassess the Hellenistic 
historian’s contribution to ethnography and 
natural science, particularly in relation to In- 
dia and neighboring regions. 

In the course of the monograph the author 
has occasion to deal with a number of general 
problems which have recently been prominent 
in discussions of Hellenistic culture, such as 
Alexander the Great’s plans for world conquest 
and his relation to Cynic and Stoic political 
philosophy, the nature of Greek ethnography, 
formgeschichtlich elements in Hellenistic trea- 
tises on kingship, and several other related 
problems. On some of these Brown has thrown 
some new light by virtue of a re-examination of 
the fragments of Onesicritus in relation to 
those of Nearchus and other ancient sources 
and also by reviewing the conflicting judg- 
ments of contemporary scholars and trying to 
eliminate inconsistencies and prejudice from 
their arguments. 

The reviewer believes that all students of 
ancient thought, particularly of the Hellenis- 
tic-Roman period, will find this little book well 
worth reading. 


Rapa Marcus 
University of Chicago 
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Selections from Hispano-Arabic Poetry. Col- 
lected and edited by Dr. A. R. NyYkt. 
Beirut: Dar al-cilm lil-maldyin, 1949. Pp. 
228. 

Dr. Nykl’s recent book on Hispano-Arabic 
Poetry (Baltimore, 1946) is distinguished by a 
wealth of illustrative translations from the 
work of more than two hundred poets. The 
texts from which Dr. Nykl chose his examples 
are in many cases both difficult of access and 
in an unsatisfactory condition. In his Selections 
the author now offers the Arabic originals in a 
careful and well-indexed edition which enables 
us to appreciate fully Dr. Nykl’s well-known 
gifts as a translator. But the volume actually 
presents us with an instructive and cleverly 
compiled anthology of Spanish-Arabie verse 
that would be valuable even without the im- 
pressive literary study which it is intended to 
supplement. 

G. E. Von GruNEBAUM 


University of Chicago 


Old Kingdom Art in Ancient Egypt. By Cyri 
Auprep. London: Alee Tiranti, Ltd., 1949. 
Pp. viii+40+64 pls. 6s. 

This pleasant little book, published in a se- 
ries of short popular handbooks on art called 
“Chapters in Art,’’ fulfils its task very ade- 
quately. In twenty-three pages the author pro- 
vides a clear and thoughtful introduction to 
Egyptian art with special reference to the art 
of the Old Kingdom. This chapter is followed 
by a brief historical sketch and some sugges- 
tions for further reading. The sixty-four plates, 
comprising seventy-one photographs, are dis- 
cussed in useful notes. These photographs are 
judiciously chosen. In addition to the indis- 
pensable great masterpieces, the author has in- 
cluded a few pieces not so often reproduced, 
such as the very lively kneeling and seated 
statuettes of King Pepi I in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. 

MrreiaM LicHTHEIM 


Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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Slavery in the Ancient Near East. By Isaac 
MENDELSVHN. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. vi+162. $3.75. 

It is particularly difficult to define the insti- 
tution of slavery in the ancient world. There 
are four main reasons for the difficulty: (1) so- 
cial and economic conditions were fundamen- 
tally different from ours; (2) our judgments are 
to some extent influenced by Roman law; 
(3) the distinctions between the different forms 
of slavery are themselves indefinite; and (4) 
contemporary evidence is sometimes lacking, a 
fact which may be due to mere chance or to the 
circumstance that the ancients left the evidence 
unrecorded. 

Since these early societies were mainly agri- 
cultural, it seems difficult to draw a distinct 
line between slavery and serfdom. However, it 
must be admitted that there were individuals 
who either voluntarily or under the compulsion 
of certain conditions were reduced to the status 
of chattels. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Mendelsohn 
has embarked on a subject which is not alto- 
gether easy. He himself states in his preface 
(p. v): “. . . our sources from Syria and Pales- 
tine are very meager indeed, and those from 
Assyria only slightly better. The Ugaritic ma- 
terial is primarily literary in character, while 
the Tell el-Amarna letters are principally po- 
litical, but both also contain some economic 
data.’’ It is noteworthy that the conclusions 
drawn are based mainly on the Hammurabi 
code, the Deuteronomic ordinances, and other 
material in the Old Testament, the Nuzian 
records, and Sumerian legal documents. 

The book is a comparative study of slavery 
from about 2500 B.c. to the beginning of the 
Christian Era in the communities of Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine, and it falls 
into three chapters which deal, respectively, 
with the sources from which slaves were re- 
cruited, the legal status of slaves, and their 
economic role. In the first chapter the author 
begins with a philological analysis of the word 
for “slave’’ in Sumerian, and here he finds evi- 
dence for the origin of slavery in the treatment 
of prisoners of war. One would have expected, 
however, a discussion of the words used to de- 
note “slave’’ in the various other languages, 
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such as the Hebrew 7339 used of a male 


slave and 7728 used of a female slave or 
v,fT 


servant. These two words are, incidentally, 
both still known in Arabic with the same mean- 
ings. It is not suggested that the author’s con- 
clusion is invalidated by this omission, but it 
would have been more systematic to begin 
with an analysis of all the relevant terminol- 
ogy. Even the Sumerian words are not ex- 
hausted in the opening section, for on page 34 
a document is quoted from the Third Dynasty 
of Ur in which sag, “head,” is used for “‘slave.”’ 

The discussion concerning the sale of chil- 
dren into slavery brings out the interesting dis- 
tinction that whereas the Babylonians and As- 
syrians knew only of a sale into unconditional 
slavery, the Nuzians and the Palestinian He- 
brews evolved the sale-adoption “whereby 
young girls were sold with the explicit condi- 
tion that, upon reaching puberty, their pur- 
chaser would give them into marriage.”’ It is 
worth noting that this kind of conditional 
adoption of girls is not known in the docu- 
ments of ancient Egypt. 

It appears that in early Babylonia neither 
the state nor the church had any claim on the 
labor of the slave. Mr. Mendelsohn shows, 
however, that in the Neo-Babylonian period 
certain state and church duties were appar- 
ently required of the slave and that a seller 
would often give a guaranty to the purchaser 
that these duties had been already fulfilled. 
Hence the documents refer to ‘‘king’s service,” 
“stable service,’’ and “‘chariot-house service” 
as obligations which have presumably been 
carried out before this. What is not clear is 
whether such services were required of all 
slaves or only of a special class of them who 
were partially owned by the state. If they were 
required of all slaves, one must envisage a pe- 
riod of state-conscripted labor which may have 
applied to the years of early manhood. But 
there remains the possibility that these guar- 
anties were simply a conventional and tradi- 
tional means of stating that the slaves were 
regarded as subject to the king. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is the 
ample documentary evidence which is quoted, 
including a large number of hitherto untrans- 


lated Sumerian and Accadian slave documents 
which are here both transliterated and trans- 
lated. One result of the study is to show the 
ethical superiority of the Hebrew code. While 
the permanent slavery of the Canaanites was 
justified by the Hebrews, their law claimed 
that the defaulting debtor should be released 
in the seventh year and that those who sold 
themselves or were sold should be released, if 
they were Jews, in the year of the jubilee. One 
may compare the humane character of the 
later Moslem code. The Koran inculcates the 
good treatment of the slave and the regarding 
of manumission as an act of piety. In early 
Moslem practice, too, the child of a slave con- 
cubine by her master is free-born, and the 
mother is usually freed also—a step forward 
from the Old Testament code. 

Minor criticisms might be offered concern- 
ing the arrangement of the material. The prac- 
tice of placing the notes at the end of the book 
makes the use of these notes a difficult and 
cumbersome process. Again, in spite of the use- 
ful Index, the method of making a cross-sec- 
tion of the material under each chapter-head- 
ing has the result of blurring the picture of 
slavery in the separate communities. However, 
it must be admitted that dealing with each 
country in turn would probably detract from 
the over-all picture. This difficulty is inherent 
in the material. What would have been useful 
would be a brief chronological guide to the 
various codes and dynasties mentioned, so as 
to make comparison easier. 

The exclusion of Egypt from the term 
“Near East”’ is unfortunate, since it does not 
correspond to common practice. Egypt is in- 
cluded in this term, for example, in H. R. 
Hall’s well-known Ancient History of the Near 
East and in the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies. 

But there can be no doubt that Mr. Mendel- 
sohn has made a valuable contribution to the 
study of slavery in the ancient world. His prac- 
tice of careful documentation and quotation 
deserves special praise. 

A. M. Baxir 
Faculty of Arts 
Farouk University 
Alexandria 
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Education in Arab Countries of the Near East. 
By Roperrc D. Maruews and WALTER 
Axrawi. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949. Pp. xxiv+584. 
$6.00. 


This generous-sized book is the result of co- 
operative effort between the United States and 
the Arab Near East. The actual survey of the 
educational systems of the Arab countries was 
undertaken in 1945-46. It included personal 
visits to 471 schools representative of all levels 
of education. The manuscript was written in 
the United States in 1946-47. Hence the ma- 
terials on Palestine were soon outdated. For 
the rest, the book is largely a field report of 
factual information on the educational systems 
current in the Arab Near East outside Arabia 
proper. 

The work is organized into seven parts, the 
first six of which cover, in the following order, 
Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, 
and Lebanon. Facts relative to central policy 
and administration, teacher training and mo- 
rale, and steps in the general, professional, and 
technical educational ladders are painstakingly 


collected and methodically presented with the 
aid of numerous statistical tables and dia- 
grams. Throughout these chapters the authors 
have consistently refrained from any attempt 
at criticism and evaluation, so essential to a 
philosophical study of comparative education 
and educational integration. 


Education as an instrument of religious 
propaganda and cultural orientation has a long 
history in these Arab lands. But education as a 
cultural instrument of national policy, on a lo- 
cal or regional basis, is a relatively new concept 
to the Arabs of the Near East, where for more 
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than a century and a half Westerners have 
been more or less free to import their respec- 
tive systems of education in a competitive ef- 
fort to forward their own faith, culture, and/or 
particular brand of imperialism. The resultant 
cultural and political fragmentation of the 
Near East of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries has given these countries a diversity 
of jarring educational systems which have in 
turn become links in a vicious circle that cir- 
cumscribes the youth and therefore the future 
of these lands. In Part VII of the book (pp. 
52-76), entitled “Interpretation,’’ Mr. Akrawi, 
himself an experienced educator, gives a brief 
survey of the educational history of these lands 
in an effort first to explain the existing diver- 
sity and then to reach out for ways and means 
in the direction of flexible unity through selec- 
tion and co-ordination in the interest of the 
entire region under consideration. He is fully 
aware of the great and varied obstacles that 
stand in the way of united educational progress 
and gently seeks to win the reader to a sympa- 
thetic understanding difficulties. 
Hence it is Part VII that gives much added 
meaning to the other six, which it could have 
preceded in the book with profit. 

This heartening co-operative effort of the 
two authors should induce Easterners and 
Westerners alike to work long and patiently in 
this field if any rich harvest is to be reaped 
from this careful sowing. In the meantime we 
have a ready book of reference that deserves to 
be widely used in East and West, despite its 
outdated statistical tables, for basic informa- 
tion on the “how’’ and the ‘“‘why” of Near 
Eastern Arab education. 


of these 


N. ABBortT 
Oriental Institute 





